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The New Set Librarians Are Talking About... . 


Colliers Eneyclop _ 


Planned 


by 


Librarian: 









for your 
library 


Under the 
SUpervisiy 


of 
Louis 
Shore 


Dean of 
Library 
School | 


Florida 
State 


i 


14,000 Pages ... 


14,000,000 Words... Universit 

400,000 Index Entries . . . 

50,000 Encyclopedia Articles . . . 20 Vol 

Consolidated under 30,000 Major Headings .. . SEPARAT 
BIBLI 


More than 10,000 Photographs, Line Drawings, 
Charts and Graphs, and Full-Color Illustrations . . 
126 Maps in color completely new . . . To Eieosies an 
Separate Bibliographies for quick Reference .. . Schools in U.S.—$! 


Special Pre-Publication 






COLLIER’S is a modern Adult Encyclopedia that belongs in every Reference Collection—Public, High Schoo 
College, University and Special Library, as well as in the home. It is within the range of every budget. 


COLLIER’S with an INITIAL 1949-50 COPYRIGHT reveals a new concept in Reference Book publishing. It is! 
set that invites comparison! Measure its scope, not by the standard of subjects once important, but by today 
Reference Inquiries. 


Distinctive, library binding, attractive page make-up plus an uncommon ease of readability bring a striking ait? 
modernity to this New Twentieth Century Reference work. 


Library Pre-Publication orders already have far surpassed the publisher’s expectations. The rare up-to-datents 
found in such articles as Aviation Medicine, Atomic Energy and Korea, to mention but a few, have prompted ma 
librarians to order two, three and even four sets to satisfy the needs of their patrons. 


EVALUATE THE SET YOURSELF 


COLLIER’S on request will be pleased to send to any library or school the FIRST TEN VOLUMES 
on an EXAMINATION BASIS. Any librarian not completely satisfied need merely return the 


te 


volumes and be reimbursed for the postage. To avail yourself of this examination courtesy wrile 
Library Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
is edited caclustvcly for the 





NEW—Completely rewritten to 
meet elementary needs. 


NEW—Completely re-illustrated, 
meets elementary interests. 


NEW—Completely graded for 
elementary understanding. 


NEW—Completely re-set in a 
new easy-to-read type. 


Just as textbooks are specifically graded 
for a child’s progress through school, 
Britannica Junior is written and edited 
exclusively for the pre-school and ele- 
mentary student. 

Text and illustrations are presented 
from the developmental, factual and his- 
torical standpoints so desirable in ele- 
mentary teaching. Vocabulary, sentence 
structure and concepts are aimed at the 
student’s level of learning as he pro- 
gtesses from grade to grade. Because 
Britannica Junior is written to his under- 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT 


Comply, New 





R ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, 


LLL 


\ NNEC 


standing, the elementary student enjoys 
supplementary reference assignments 
and asks for them! 

Britannica Junior readies him for the 
weightier and more advanced encyclo- 
paedias he will use in high school and 
college. 

Britannica Junior is already used in 
many thousands of classrooms every- 
where. Britannica Junior is available to 
schools and libraries at a special low 
price and on easy payment terms. Ask 
TODAY for information. 






CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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DU’LL FIND THEM ALL IN HERE 





Yes, you'll find anything and everything you need in this big, free illustrated 
catalog. You'll see simplified methods, short cuts you too can use, 68 pages 
crammed with pictures and helpful hints for your library. 

This complete supply catalog can be a guide in bringing your library pro- 
cedure up-to-date, or in keeping it at peak efficiency. It will save you money, 
too, for the economies presented are a result of Library Bureau’s more than 75 
years of library pioneering. 


Add this catalog to your library today. Keep it for quick reference. For your 


own free copy, just phone us locally or fill in the coupon. 


LIBRARY BUREAU, REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Name - - ——_—_—— 
[] Please furnish copy of Library Sup- on 7 a 
plies Catalog (LB 419). 
We are (planning) (building) a new Library : aca ae — 
library. 
I icicencmesinans a atta names 
[| We have a planning problem. Please - 
-have your Library Specialist phone ; 
for an appointment. City , ——-——Zone__ State _______— 
710A Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Ine, 
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AlA Bulletin 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





EDITOR 
M. Alice Dunlap 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Elinor Burnett 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
John Mackenzie Cory 


As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless A.L.A. endorse- 
ment is specifically noted, 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature, 

Published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August by the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Ill., with an ad- 
ditional entry at Menasha, 
Wis., under Act of Congress 
of March g, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for 
in United States Postal Act 
of October 3, 1917, Section 
1103, amended February 28, 
1925, authorized on July 8, 
1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member- 
ship dues. Mailed regularly 
to members only. Single 
copies of news issues 25¢ 
each. 


MIDWINTER MEETING, JAN. 30-FEB. 3, 1951 
EDGEWATER BEACH HoTEL, CHICAGO 
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Los Angeles 53, 
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ee qo WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
A trial installation of the Versalite stack lighting 
fixture has been made in the Central headquarters of the 4y 
Los Angeles County Public Library- It has been placed in 
the darkest portion of the reference stacks and 4 minimum SNE by | 
footcandle reading of ten at the floor level was obtained. £5, Oct 
This is more than adequate for stack Lighting - The fixture Bes 
rovides full jllumination on the two lower shelves of the ry 
stack; heretofore, We have not found any fluorescent fixture Ne 5 
which will perform this coverage to our satisfaction. Ay be 
i y 
We are happy *° recommend this fixture to prospective Ss Ock 
purchasers of library stack Lighting - ; 
Very truly yours; } S$ 
John D. Henderson K by V 
county Librarian y 
by R 
SPC 
ATi 
LET’ 
FLUORESCENT 
behind CALIFORNIA 
that this a architects, librarian B 
avehiam of uorescent fixture at a and officials agree —— 
VERSALITE is adequate top-to-bott ast solves the difficult B a F 
illuminati available in a ‘oni stack illumination nan mr re 
aflords suficient light on both * oo Ey phir C 
. on bo . ht- - 
planes. Susily detachable ceiiey condi ond shel i Bi 
ce semicircular louver SAN FRANCISCO i 
CALIFORNIA | | 


shields li 
ids light tube. WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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Get Your Share of America’s Great Sports Books Market 
THE ALL-SPORTS RECORD BOOK 


by FRANK G. MENKE, author of The New Encyclopedia of Sports. A complete all-time record book, November 14. 
(Pre-Pub. $4.50). $5.00 


MY GREATEST BASEBALL GAME 


edited by DON SCHIFFER. The greatest game. 34 of today’s greatest baseball stars. Ilustrated. October 16. $3.00 


BONUS ROOKIE A BARNES SPORTS NOVEL 


by FRANK O'ROURKE. A sequel to The Team by America’s greatest baseball novelist. September 27. $2.50 


COLLEGE SLUGGER A BARNES SPORTS NOVEL 


by ED FITZGERALD. A Marty Ferris story by the author of The Turning Point. September 27. $2.50 


FLIES (THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY) 


by J. EDSON LEONARD. The encyclopedia and dictionary of flies and fly patterns, fully illustrated, including eight color 
plates. November 15. $5.00 


NORTHWEST AN GLI ™ G (THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY) 


by ENOS BRADNER. The only book on where and how to fish in this little-known and magnificent fishing country. Color plates. 
October 16. $5.00 


SKEET AN D TRAPS H OOTI NG (THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY) 


by DICK SHAUGHNESSY with TAP GOODENOUGH. A complete “how-to” book on these two popular sports. Illustrated. 
October 26. $3.00 


sQ UAS H RACQ U ETS (THE BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY) 


by WALTER DEBANY. A sound practical book on this popular racquet game. IIustrated. November 1. $1.50 


SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY _siicsci tne tut snem 


by RICHARD KRAUS. Instructions and music for old and new square dances. Illustrated. September 18. $3.00 


Re-issues of Tested Favorites 
SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT (Revised) by John R. Tunis. Oct. 30. $3.00. 
A TREASURY OF HORSE STORIES by Margaret C. Self. Nov. 8. $3.75. 
LET’S CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS by Horace Gardner. Sept 1. $2.50. 


The Naval Aviation Physical Training Manuals 


The outstanding series of instruction books on major sports, now released for trade sale. 


BASKETBALL $4.00 GYMNASTICS AND TUMBLING $5.00 
FOOTBALL $4.00 SOCCER $4.00 

CONDITIONING EXERCISES $4.00 TRACK AND FIELD $4.00 

BOXING $4.00 INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS $4.00 
HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT $4.00 WRESTLING $4.00 


SWIMMING AND DIVING $5.00 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY jor sits ave. nx. 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Books on Sports 








AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


SZREECUTIVE OFFICES $36 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 





The Library of Congress is honored by the AIA, in this issue of 
the ALA BULLETIN, on the occasion of its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary. This great library has been closely linked to the 
American Library Association in its modern growth, and the Associ- 
ation is happy to acknowledge its debt to the Library of Congress 
on behalf of librarians throughout the country. 





The ALA Executive Board will meet in Washington,D.C. on 26-28 October for its 
regular fall meeting. Board members will be guests of honor at a meeting of 
the District of Columbia Library Association, will participate in additional 
ceremonies honoring the Library of Congress, will confer with officials of 
Congress and the U.S. Office of Education, and will consider a heavy docket 
of business. Highlights of the agenda include discussion of the ALA Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary, national planning for mobilization, and the Public Library 
Inquiry. The Board will also adopt the final 1950-51 budget. 


ALA President Graham is chairman of a new ALA Committee on Relations with 
Publishers which will work closely with the American Book Publishers Council 
and its Committee on Reading Development. In addition to its liaison function 
the ALA committee will coordinate the assignment, to ALA groups, of respon- 
sibilities relating to publishing such as intellectual freedom, international 
relations, postal legislation, copyright,etc. Other members of the Committee 
are: Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, ALA president-elect; Mr. Verner Clapp; Mr. John B. 
Kaiser; Miss Elizabeth Briggs; Mr. Maurice Tauber and Mr. Francis St. John, 
who is also the new chairman of the ALA Book Acquisitions Committee. 


A reminder on ALA conference dates always seems to be in order. The 1951 
Midwinter Meeting will be at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 30 January 
to 3 February. The Seventy-fifth Anniversary Conference will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel and the Palmer House, in Chicago, from 4-l4 July 1951. The 
1952 Conference will be at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, 29 June- 
5 July 1952. Since it is increasingly difficult to get accommodations ade- 
quate for ALA conferences on the preferred June dates, the Executive Board 
will also select the 1953 and 1954 locations within the next few months. 


The Ford Foundation has just issued the first public report of its trustees 
outlining the proposed areas of interest within which the Foundation, with 
resources of a quarter of a billion dollars, will concentrate. All the areas 
relate to libraries but particularly the following: "The Ford Foundation will 
support activities to strengthen, expand and improve educational facilities 
and methods to enable individuals more fully to realize their intellectual, 
civic, and spiritual potentialities; to promote greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity; and to conserve and increase knowledge and enrich our 
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culture." The Foundation will be concerned primarily with the social sciences 
rather than with the humanities and the natural sciences. 


"The ALA Works for Good Human Relations" will be the topic of a series of 
commmity radio broadcasts during the week of 17 December 1950 as part of a 
group of broadcasts sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The over-all series will be initiated with a nationwide broadcast this 
week featuring Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Nobel Prize Winner. 


Mc. Donald R.—Campbelt longtime active member of ALA, librarian of the 
Haverhill (Massachusetts) Public Library, and ALA membership chairman for the 
New England region at the time of his death last January, has established in 
his will a fund of $2500 to send an employee of the Haverhill Public Library 


annually to the conference of the American Library Association. 


"What's Wrong with Our Public Libraries?" the recent article by Jack Harrison 
Pollack, is the basis for a program package for women's clubs distributed by 


the WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION which originally published the article. The arti- 
cle also appeared in the November 1950 issue of EVERYBODY'S DIGEST under the 
title, "America's Lifeless Libraries." The articles are more constructive 
than their lugubrious titles would suggest. 


The ALA Department of Information and Library Services has now been organized 
with Miss Anita M. Hostetter as chief. The department will include the Head- 
quarters Library under Miss Helen T. Geer, and will be responsible for the 
heavy volume of inquiries and professional services in areas where ALA Head- 
quarters has no specialist in division, board or project offices. Miss 
Hostetter will also serve as acting executive secretary when Mr. Cory is not 
in Chicago and will continue to serve as secretary to the ALA Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. 


The ACRL Quarterly Newsletter is the newest addition to ALA publications. 
Under the stimulus and editorship of Mr. Hamlin, ACRL Executive Secretary, 


the NEWSLETTER will be preprinted from COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, the 
Division's official journal, and will be distributed to all ACRL members. 


The Missouri Library Association celebrated its fiftieth anniversary at its 
annual conference this week in Kansas City, and honored Mr. Charles Compton, 


retiring librarian of the St. Louis Public Library and former ALA president. 
ALA tendered its congratulations through its executive secretary who was the 


banquet speaker. 


Miss Mary U. Rothrock, also a former ALA president, will prepare the syllabus 
for the proposed correspondence course for public library board members. The 
course will be conducted by the Home Study Department of the University of 
Chicago and will be co-sponsored and underwritten financially by the AIA. 


Stes ohn Mackenzie de j 


Executive Secretary 


6 October 1950 















TRAVEL 


IDAHO: A GUIDE IN WORD 

AND PICTURE 

Edited by Vardis Fisher 

Oxford University Press (Third Printing). Prepared by 
Federal Writers’ Project. Brilliantly written . . . the 
authoritative book of the state. We will have for sale 
a limited number of copies of the Oxford edition. 
With end sheet map and 34 illustrations from photo 
graphs. 300 pages, large 12mo. Ready #1.50 


JUVENILE 
THE THANKFUL PEOPLE 


by Althea Bass 


A true picture of modern Indian life . . the story 
of a little Seneca Indian girl, her family, friends and 
neighbors. Illustrated by Walter Richard West. 135 
pages, 8vo. Ready $3.00 


THE SWORD WITH THE 
GOLDEN HILT 


by Margery Evernden 
Glorious adventure of two cousins who lived in Nor- 
way about 1030—friendly rivals for the sword with 
the golden hilt. Sparkling and poetic. Illustrated by 
William Soles. 132 pages, 8vo. 

October 20 83.00 


RAINBOW GOLD 
by Haven A. Mason 
The charming story of a 16th century English girl who 
rid her own village and a nearby castle of witches 
with the aid of a bit of rainbow gold. Illustrated by 
Helen Hughes Wilson. 299 pages, 8vo. 

Mareh 20, 1951 $3.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOMINANT SEVENTH 
by Phillips Kloss 


The title poem, longest in this collection, is a free 
verse narrative depicting the struggle of three young 
Americans against the forces of communism. 124 pages. 
8vo. December 2° $3.00 


REPORTERS, KINGS AND 
OTHER VAGABONDS 


by Joseph Szebenyei 


Autobiography of a Hungarian newspaper corre- 
spondent, now an American citizen. Rich in humor, 
adventure, human interest. Jacket by Willy Pogany. 
Approx. 300 pages, 8vo. 

March 10, 1951 $3.50 


CAXTON TITLES 
for Fall and Winter, 1950-51 


AMERICANA 
THE SHADOW OF THE ARROW 


by Margaret Long, M.D. 


Barren Death Valley . its geography and history 

is chronicled by one who knows the country 
intimately. Revised edition of a Caxton out-of-print 
title. Illustrated. 352 pages, 8vo. 


SILVER TOWN 
by John W. Horner 


The silver-mining town of Georgetown, Colorado, lives 
again in this sparkling bit of Americana. I) |ustrated. 
319 pages, 8vo. Ready $4.50 


INDIAN AGENT 


by Albert H. Kneale 

4 firsthand and vivid account of the author's thirty 
years of service with the U. S. Indian Bureau as 
Indian agent to fifteen different tribes. Illustrated. 
429 pages, 8vo. Ready $5.00 


WANDERSONG 


by Eleanor Banks 





Ready $5.00 


The growth of a vast industry is witnessed in this life 
of Henry MacDonald, pioneer woolgrower of Montana. 


Illustrated. 309 pages, 8vo. 
November 10 $1.00 


THE LAND OF THE 
CONQUISTADORES 


by Cleve Hallenbeck 

The first complete historical account of New Mexico's 
development under Spanish rule . . . a comprehensive 
history of the Southwest from 1535 to 1847. Illustrated. 
380 pages, 8vo. November 20 $5.00 


WILDERNESS HOMESTEADERS 

by Ethel Kavanaugh 

Authentic and breathtaking account of courageous 
modern businesswomen who, inexperienced and un- 
ussisted, homesteaded in the wilderness of Alaska’s 


Kenai Peninsula. Illustrated. 303 pages, 8vo. 
December 1 $5.00 


COWBOY AND INDIAN TRADER 

by Joseph Schmedding 

A brilliant contribution to the Americana of the South- 
west . . . unforgettable story of a young Arizona cow- 
hoy who later became owner of the Keams Trading 


Post among the Navajos. Illustrated. 350 pages, 8vo. 
January 15, 1951 $5.00 


BACK TRAILING ON OPEN RANGE 
by Luke D. Sweetman 

The author of GOTCH, THE STORY OF A COW- 
HORSE presents another lively narrative of his experi- 
ences on Montana's open range from 1885 to 1900. 


Illustrated by L. D. Cram. 248 pages, 8vo. 
February 10, 1951 $3.50 


Write for complete catalog 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Lid. ic 


Caldwell, Idaho 
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Retail 75¢ 
....68 LITTLE GALOSHES 


Goldencraft Cloth Binding has been tailor-made 
for schools and libraries. The covers are in bright 
color—with a big, gay four-color picture from 
the book itself printed right on the cloth. They 
are sturdily bound in durable cloth over heavy 
binders-board — and either Singer or McKain- 
sewed, depending on size. They have strong 


LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS 
in Goldencraft Cloth Binding 
Schools & Libraries 59¢ 


by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by J. P. Miller. 
(Grades 1-2) 

..73 LITTLE YIP-YIP AND HIS 

BARK 

by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Tibor Gergely. 
(Grades 1-2) 


...-76 THE WONDERFUL HOUSE 


by Margaret Wise Brown. 
Illus. by é P. Miller. 
(Grades K-2) 
..77 THE HAPPY MAN AND HIS 
DUMP TRUCK 
by Miryam. Illus. by 
ibor Gergely. (Grades K-1) 


....80 BABY’S HOUSE 


by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by- J. P. Miller. 
( Pre-school ) 


..81 DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS 
by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Richard Scarry. 
(Pre-school & K) 

..82 PETS FOR PETER 
by Jane Werner. 

Illus. by Aurelius Battaglia. 
(Pre-school & K) 

..83 HOW BIG? 
by Corinne Malvern. 

Illus. by author. ( Pre-school) 

..84 SURPRISE FOR SALLY 
by Ethel Crowninshield. 
Illus. by Corinne Malvern. 
(Grades 1-2) 

.. 86 COLOR KITTENS 
by Margaret Wise Brown. 
Illus. by the Provensens. 
(Grades K-1) 


-»..87 THE MARVELOUS 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
by Jane Werner. Illus. by 
J. P. Miller. (Grades K-2) 
..88 A DAY AT THE ZOO 
by Marion Conger. Illus. by 
Tibor Gergely. (Grades K-2) 


++. 91 THE LITTLE FAT POLICEMAN 


by Margaret Wise Brown & 
Edith Thacher Hurd. 

Illus. by the Provensens. 
(Grades 1-2) 





..93 BRAVE COWBOY BILL 
by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Richard Scarry. 
(Grades 1-2) 


..94 JERRY AT SCHOOL 


by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Corinne Malvern. 
(Pre-school & K) 


..96 WHEN I GROW UP 


by Katherine Mace. 
Illus. by Corinne Malvern. 
(Grades K-2) 


..97 LITTLE BENNY WANTED A 


PONY 
by Oliver O’Connor Barrett. 
Illus. by Richard Scarry 
(Grades 1-2) 


._D12 ONCE UPON A WINTERTIME 


by the Disney Studios. (1-2) 


.D13 CINDERELLA 


by the Disney Studios. (K-2) 


.D16 SANTA’S TOY SHOP 


by the Disney Studios: (K-1) 


GIANT GOLDEN BOOKS 
in Goldencraft Cloth Binding 
Ready December |! 





. THE ANIMALS’ MERRY 


CHRISTMAS 
by Kathryn Jackson. Illus. by 
Richard Scarry. (Grades K-3). 
Retail $2.50— 
Schools & Libraries $1.89 


.. THE WEEKLY READER PARADE 


by the Editors of My Weekly 
Reader. Illus. by Rudolf Freund 
and others. (Grade 4). Retail 
$2.50—Schools & Libraries $1.89 


. PIRATES, SHIPS AND SAILORS 


by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Gustaf Tenggren. 
(Grades 1-3). Retail $3.00— 
Schools & Libraries $2.19 


SPECIAL JUVENILE 
LIBRARY EDITION 


..A BABY IS BORN: The Story of 
How Life Begins 
by Milton I. Levine, M.D., & 
Jean H. Seligmann. Illus. by 
Eloise Wilkin. Retail $2.50— 
Schools & Libraries $1.89 


To your regular jobber, or 


BIG GOLDEN BOOKS 
in Goldencraft Cleth Binding 
Retail $2.00 
Schools & Libraries $1.49 


. 


. WALT DISNEY’S CINDERELLA 


Adapted from Disney movie by 


Retta Worcester. (Grades K-3) 


. FUNNY BUNNY 


by Rachel Learnard. Illus. by 
the Provensens. (Pre-school) 


. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF WORDS 


by Jane Werner. Illus. by 
Cornelius DeWitt. (Grade 2) 


. .THE BIG ELEPHANT 


by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
(Grade K) 


Ready December 1! 


. . THE ADVENTURES OF MR. TOAD 


by the Walt Disney Studios. 
(Grades K-1) 


. THE GOLDEN FUNNY BOOK 


by Gertrude Crampton. Illus. by 
J. P. Miller. (Grades 1-2) 


... GREAT BIG FIRE ENGINE BOOK 


Illus. (Grade K) 


. GREAT BIG ANIMAL BOOK 


Illus. by Rojankovsky. 
(Pre-school & K) 


. .THE GOLDEN CIRCUS 


by Kathryn Jackson. Illus. by 
the Provensens. (Grades K-1) 


GOLDEN NATURE LIBRARY 


New low Goldencraft-Edition Price 


Retail $1.75 
Schools & Libraries $1.29 


... BIRDS: A Guide to the Most 


Familiar American Birds 
by Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D., etc. 
Illus. by James Gordon Irving. 


. .FLOWERS: A Guide to Familiar 


American Wildflowers 
by Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D., etc. 
Illus. by Rudolf Freund. 


olden Books 


the beautiful, 


sturdy Goldencraft 


Cloth Binding 


hinges and square backbones With author and 
title printed on the spine. The prices are so low 
(see below) that you can afford to replace worn 
volumes oftener than before~and at the same 
time keep your overall replacement costs at a 
figure well below par for children’s books. The 
newest Goldencraft titles are listed here: 
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SIMON AND SCHUSTER Educational Division 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20 


[] Our order for the new Goldencraft Books is attached. 
[] Please send us a complete list of all the 133 Goldencraft titles. 
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ly Lucy Sprague Mitchell. A compre- 
sive analysis of the methods with 
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American | 


America’s great Southwest with its almost fan- 
tastic history of great empires carved by indi- 
vidual effort, a part of America’s breadth and 
magnificence, peopled with colorful and dramatic 
personalities—is typically American. Just as typi- 
cal as the Western cowboy on the range, however, 
are the cotton planters and tobacco auctioneers 
of the South, the Pennsylvania miners, the New 
England fishermen, and the lumbermen of the 
Northwest. For all these typical Americans, and 
particularly for the teachers and librarians who 
guide them and their children, is the great 
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AMERICANA CORPORATION 
(Educational Division) | 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. ! 
Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference | 
Work” —a beautiful 36-page booklet that describes | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. No obligation of | 
course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educational l 
Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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@ 30 VOLUMES 

@ 24,000 PAGES 

© 66,000 ARTICLES 

@ 44,000 CROSS REFERENCES 
@ 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES 

e 8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


TOTAL —Complete, thorough 
coverage of every field of human 
endeavor. Accurate, comprehensive, 
up-to-date—typically American in in- 
terpretation, yet worldwide in scope 
and interest. 
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The Strength By W hich We Live 


LUTHER 
LIBRARIAN 


off from its fe ow national libraries 
abroad by its close integration with the 
American library movement. Such institu- 
tions as the British Museum and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale have, of deliberate choice, 
held themselves apart from the university, 
public and special libraries of their coun- 
tries. The Library of Congress, of deliber- 
ate choice, has pursued the opposite course. 
That it made this choice to serve its fellow 
institutions as well as a large local clientele 


wa Library of Congress is clearly marked 





Fayer Camera Portraits 


Luther H. Evans 


is no matter of accident. During all of its 
own earliest aan a principal objective of 
the American Library Association was to 
press upon the Congress the importance of 
making adequate provision for the then 
si and cramped library that had far to 
) before becoming an effective national 
Eagiaton. The testimony of leaders of 
the American Library Association before 
the Joint Committee on the Library in 1896 
was primarily responsible for the farsighted 
legislation and the generous appropriations 
that were enacted to start the library’s life 
in its own new and magnificent building. 


H. Evans 
OF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress, in the form in 
which we have known it in the twentieth 
century, is to no small degree the creation 
of the American Library Association. 


Early Decisions 

When the library’s collections were 
moved from the Capitol to its own building, 
it was necessary to make a series of deci- 
sions as to the course it would follow in 
pursuing the enlarged eareer thus opened 
to it. This was when the decision had to 
be made whether to emulate the British 
Museum Catalog of 1881 or the dictionary 
card catalog that was the fresh creation of 
American librarianship. This was when 
the library had to choose whether to enter 
into or remain aloof from the small begin- 
ning in the distribution of printed cards that 
had been made by the American Library 
Association. This was when it had to de- 
termine the conditions of availability of its 
collections to nonofficial users. 

In making the choices thus placed be- 
fore it, the library sought, as a conscious 
policy, to assimilate itself to the American 
library movement. Cutters Rules for a 
Dictionary Catalog were chosen as the basis 
of the new rules of the Library of Congress 
primarily because they were the rules al- 
ready most widely used by librarians in the 
United States. Most of the modifications 
made in them were drawn from the survey 
of cataloging practice in American libraries, 
made by W. C. Lane in 1893. Whenever 
this survey showed that a departure from 
Cutter was accepted or was coming to be 
accepted by most libraries, the variant was 
adopted. The A.L.A. List of Subject Head- 
ings for Use in Dictionary Catalogs was 
selected as the basis of the Library of Con- 
gress list in spite of the fact that it had 
been designed for the needs of smaller li- 
braries and would, it was realized, be 








This article is based on an address delivered by Dr. Evans 


at the Second General Session of the 1950 A.L.A. Conference, 


Cleveland. The program for this session was planned to 


honor the Library of Congress on its 150th anniversary. 
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many ways ill-adapted to the needs of : 
very large institution. Although its elec 
tuation came later, it was decided as early 
as 1898 that the Library of Congress would 
itself undertake the distribution of printed 
cards. The freest possible conditions of 
access to the library's collections were estab- 
lished immediately, and in 1901, 
as legal difficulties were surmounted, the 
loan of books to other libraries was in- 
itiated. As soon as the library had printed 
cards available, it began their exchange with 
other libraries duplicating their own catalog 
cards with a view to the creation of a union 
catalog. As early as 1902 the sending out 
of free de :pository sets of the library's 
printed cards was begun. 


as soon 


Results of Early Decisions 


The results of this series of decisions were 
immediately and widely felt. The library’s 
cataloging was so planned that its cards 
could fit easily into the catalogs of almost 
all other American libraries. The availabil- 
ity of Library of Congress cards in turn was 
to exercise a constant pressure toward uni- 
formity in cataloging practice that made pos- 
sible many future cooper: ative endeavors. A 
uniting of forces in the cataloging and 
bibliographical control of the library collec- 
tions of the country was made possible. At 
the same time, by interlibr: iry loan, the col- 
lections of the Library of Congress were 
made available to comple ment those of any 
other institution for research purposes, and 
a precedent was established that led to the 
similar availability of the collections of al- 
most all other mé ajor libraries and many 
smaller ones possessing specialized collec- 
tions. Though many years were to pass 
before the plan could be fully realized, the 
basis was laid for a union catalog that 
would, in considerable measure, unite all of 
these collections into a national collection. 
The integration of the Library of Congress 
into the American library movement was ir- 
revocably accomplished. 

This integration has, of course, not al- 
ways been comfortable. Perhaps it is never 
comfort ible for one institution to coope rate 
intimately with other institutions of some- 
what different objectives and attitudes, no 
matter how great is the area of common 
interests and common objectives. It is easy 
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to appreciate the discomfort which attends 
cooperation of a small institution with such 
an important institution as the Library of 
Congress became after the basic decisions 
just mentioned had been taken and became 
firmly established. The perv ading influence 
of Library of Congress cards, L.C. rules of 


cataloging, L.C. classification schedules, 
L.C. subject headings and L.C. entries to 
which librarians and especially catalogers 


are daily exposed, must often appear like a 
heavy hand constricting their professional 
freedom. But in a very real sense it is the 
other way around, If ‘Library of Congress 
usage has given uniformity and currency to 

1 particular cataloging code, that code in 
an grew directly from general library prac- 
tice in the United States and has been con- 
tinuously modified from year to year by 
the expressed desires and needs of other 
libraries, great and small. This is also 
true, in slightly varying degree, of the whole 
range of Library of Congress operations. 
Almost all of the practices that are thought 
of as distinctive of the Library of Congress 
are, in fact, practices ‘drawn from the ex- 
perience and shaped toward the needs of 
American libraries generally. There is, I 
believe, no major profe »ssional accomplish- 
ment of the Library of Congress which is 
not rooted in the common body of profes- 
sional doctrine developed within the Amer- 
ican Library Association and stamped with 
its characteristics. 


L. C.’s Debt to A.L.A. 


But the Library of Congress is indebted 
to the American Libr: iry Association for far 
more than the body of professional skill on 
which it daily draws. The men who estab- 
lished the modern career of the Library of 
Congress—J. C. M. Hanson, Charles Martel, 
Charles Harris Hastings and, above all, 
Herbert Putnam  himself—were, together 
with their colleagues, possessed of a vision. 
They were men steeped in the ideas of that 
magnifice nt dawning of American librarian- 
ship which took place in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and _ the first 
quarter-century of the life of the American 
Library Association. They shared the clear 
concept of common goals and common re- 
sponsibilities that had been so zealously 
fostered by this Association. To this is due, 
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THE STRENGTH BY WHICH WE LIVE 


I am convinced, the breadth of view that 
underlay the critical decisions made by the 
kibrary of Congress at the end 5 the last 
century. That the Library of Congress 
would have followed any other course than 
one of the freest dedication to the public 
service and the fullest and most cooperative 
participation in the general library move- 
ment would have been to them unthinkable. 
I hope and believe the spirit of this great 
Association will always govern the staff of 
the Library of Congress as it governed it 
then and as it governs it today. From this 
spirit the Library of Congress has drawn 
its greatest stre ngth. 


The American Library System 


This same awareness of a common pur- 
ose, animating American libraries gen- 
erally, has drawn them together in one of 
the finest and most characteristic creations 
of our democracy—the American library 
system. Controlled by no common author- 
ity, subject to no central direction, each 
growing in jealous inde ‘pendence to meet its 
own perception of its users’ needs, they have 
together built a structure of national scope 
and international importance. While their 
individual freedom has allowed all Amer- 
ican libraries to grow each toward its own 
maximum potential, the uniformity of their 
professional practices and the common spirit 
of cooperative service that informs their 
work enable them to act as a whole in 
meeting national needs. It is the partici- 
pation of the Library of Congress as a 
central nucleus in this system that gives 
such great meaning to the operations of that 
institution. 

I think it will be worth our while to 
pursue this concept further and think of 
the American library system as what, in- 
deed, it is—an integr rated national resource. 
Upon the collections and_ services of 
American libraries taken together we must 
in large part depend for that precise 
knowledge of foreign conditions and _pur- 
poses essential to the national security. We 
must rely on it for the basis of informed 
decisions at all levels of government. It 
provides the reservoir of materials for re- 
search in institutions throughout the coun- 
try. It is our reliance for an informed 
citizenry. 


It is not too much to say that 
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upon the health of that system depends 
the soundness of many pillars of our na- 
tional strength. 

When one thinks in such terms of the 
library system of this country as a whole, 
the frame of reference of all one’s deci- 
sions is affected. A new acquisition is 
then considered in terms not of how much 
it increases one’s own holdings, but of how 
it augments the national research potential. 
One then may approach a cataloging de- 
cision, not so much in terms of how it 
will affect the organization and control of 
one’s own collections, as of how it will 
relate to the accessibility of the collections 
of the whole system. A new reference policy 
may then be seen as one part of the gen- 
eral library service to the American people, 
rather than as an isolated episode of small 
significance. . 


Daily Decisions at L.C. 


Let us explore briefly some of the im- 
plications of such a concept in decisions 
that face the staff daily at the Library of 
Congress, as indeed, in differing forms and 
degrees, they face all members of our pro- 
fession. There are certain materials we 
must acquire at the Library of Congress 
because they are needed by the Congress 
or by other agencies of the Government in 
the discharge of official responsibilities. 
There are others that we ought to acquire 
because we have an unusual and some- 
times a unique opportunity to do so—such 
as copyrighted publications or foreign pub- 
lic documents. There are still other ma- 
terials that we probably ought to acquire 
because we already have collections in their 
fields—opera_ librettos, Chinese literature, 
American local history, etc.—of such a pre- 
eminence that we inherit a responsibility 
to add other material to them. But beyond 
this point, questions of acquisitions policy, 
under the concept we are exploring, be. 
come questions of determining how best 
the procurement of materials by the Library 
of Congress can be directed toward enrich- 
ing the total national holdings. 


Microfilms 
An important application of such a con- 
cept to acquisitions policy may be found 
in the field of microfilming. Here we have 
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two rather clearly perceived national 
needs: First, to film newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals of the wood-pulp period before 
they have deteriorated beyond recovery; 
and second, to make accessible to American 
scholarship unique or rare materials located 
abroad. To meet these national needs there 
is available a relatively limited sum con- 
sisting of the funds which may be com- 
manded by the principal libraries of the 
country for microfilming purposes. There 
is a natural impulse for every library to 
pick out the particular newspaper or peri- 
odical file which in its own collections is 
most in need of filming for preservation 
or to select a body of material which, 
though perhaps easily accessible elsewhere, 
may fall into its specific area of interest, 
and to apply such resources as it has to 
the filming of- such material. It is also a 
natural impulse to attempt to persuade as 
many other libraries as possible to purchase 
positive prints of films thus acquired in 
order to reduce the overhead cost of mak- 
ing the negative. And it may also be 
natural for a library, having invested 
heavily in making a particular microfilm, to 
be jealous of lending it, realizing that the 
loan may expose the film to the possibility 
of damage and may also satisfy the need 
of a user who would otherwise purchase 
a print. But when we think in terms of 
the national collections as a single whole, 
it becomes a matter of obvious importance 
to decide jointly which deteriorating news- 
paper and periodical files are of the greatest 
national importance and to apply the limited 
funds available to the reproduction of the 
maximum number of them without dissipat- 
ing any funds in the purchase of positive 
prints not essential for current research 
needs. It becomes obviously desirable to 
encourage the freest reasonable interlibrary 
loan of positive prints of microfilms in 
order to avoid the necessity of using films 
in making unnecessary copies that might 
otherwise have been devoted to filming 
additional files. 

A somewhat similar picture is presented 
in the field of microfilming abroad, al- 
though the duplication of effort is less 
apparent because fewer institutions are 
concerned. Even in this field, however, 
dozens of American institutions, including 
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the Library of Congress, have obtained re- 
productions of particular series of docu- 
ments in such major foreign depositories 
as the Archivo de las Indias, the British 
Museum, the Public Record Office or the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, without ever hay- 
ing joined in a comprehensive joint pro- 
gram. The Library of Congress itself has 
pursued certain special interests such as 
the filming of materials relating to the 
history of the United States, and of other- 
wise unavailable legal sources. From time 
to time, in the absence of any general plan, 
it has undertaken to film certain bodies of 
material of great importance when unique 
opportunities have been presented, as in the 
case of its recent projects in the archives 
of the Japanese Foreign Office, in the library 
of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem, and in St. Catherine’s Monastery at 
Mt. Sinai. But again, if we view only the na- 
tional interest and not institutional interest, 
it appears obvious that the steps of first im- 
portance are to set up a machinery by which 
American institutions and scholars may ob- 
tain precise information as to the content and 
availability for microfilming of rare and 
unique materials in foreign depositories, and 
may order films easily, and to establish a 
priority list in terms of the national interest 
of the major bodies of material in the filming 
of which the principal libraries could unite. 


Cataloging 


Again, in considering problems of cata- 
loging, it makes a great deal of difference 
whether one considers the effect of any 
particular decision upon the accessibility 
and utility of his own collection or upon 
that of the national collection as a whole. 
Like most other libraries, the Library of 
Congress receives a great many more books 
than its staff can catalog fully. We have 
experimented for a long time with ways of 
meeting this situation. Many economies 
are possible that do not prevent our cards 
being used in the catalogs of other libraries 
that use A.L.A. rules of entry, and some 
of those we have put into effect. But they 
are not enough; further economies are still 
required. Many of the books that we lack 
funds to catalog fully would not be fre- 
quently used there no matter how cataloged. 
It would probably be quite sufficient for 
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our purposes if we handled them in col- 
lective categories or made only preliminary 
cards giving the author as shown in the 
piece itself, and filed those cards in a 
separate catalog. We have to follow one 
or the other of these courses for many books 
now; it might be quite profitable for us to 
adopt such expedients for all or nearly all 
infrequently-used books, applying the sav- 
ings to other needs of the library. I sup- 
pose nearly every other major library finds 
itself facing the same problem; several have 
announced that they will no longer be able 
to supply copy to the Library of Congress 
for cooperative cataloging. 

But if one thinks of the holdings of 
all libraries as parts of a national collection, 
obviously every action by the Library of 
Congress or any other library participating 
in the cooperative cataloging program which 
reduces the number of titles cataloged on 
printed cards, by so much reduces the 
means available to gain access to the na- 
tional collections as a whole. What one 
library gains, all libraries lose. Moreover, 
the cumulative L.C. Author Catalog and 
Subject Catalog are by so much depleted 
and their effectiveness as_ bibliographical 
tools are correspondingly reduced. If we 
think in terms of the national collection 
it would obviously be profitable for the 
Library of Congress to give printed-card 
cataloging to many books to which it would 
otherwise give only collective or preliminary 
cataloging, or which it might not acquire 
at all. When we think as individual insti- 
tutions the economic pressures are all toward 
cataloging in the simplest form that will 
meet our respective needs; when we think 
of the American library system as a whole 
the economic pressures are seen to point 
toward doing our cataloging in such a way 
that the work of each library can be of 
maximum utility to others. 


Matters Affecting Policy Decisions 


I mention these matters only as examples 
of the kind of thinking to which we may be 
led by a resolute attention to the national 
interest and as illustrations of the fact that 
in almost every policy decision we make 
at the Library of Congress we necessarily 
have to think in such terms. When any 
question presents itself as to how best the 
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Library of Congress can discharge a given 
responsibility, it generally resolves itself 
into a question as to how best the library 
can join its program with those of other 
libraries in order to discharge a common 
responsibility. That is the question that 
repeats itself almost endlessly: How can 
we adjust our acquisitions program in order 
to achieve the maximum strengthening of 
the total national resource? How can we 
solve our cataloging problems in ways that 
will contribute most to the effective or- 
ganization and control of the library hold- 
ings of the country? How can our refer- 
ence services be made to complement most 
helpfully those of other institutions? 

Because it is the largest library in the 
United States and because it is the only 
general library belonging to all the people 
of the United States, the staff of the Li- 
brary of Congress is probably forced, more 
than most library eal to frame its policy 
questions in terms of such a concept of 
the national interest. But as this necessity 
covers us with no special virtue, it endows 
us with no special wisdom. We need, at 
every step of our administration of the 
Library of Congress, to take counsel with 
our colleagues in the library profession and 
with the public and scholarly interests the 
whole profession serves. 

Indeed, may not this grave hour be the 
time to consider the establishment of a 
group whose responsibility it would be to 
give thought to the American library system 
as a whole, a group representing govern- 
ment, scholarship and librarianship? It 
might, for example, ask whether the hold- 
ings of American libraries generally relating 
to southeast Asia were sania to sustain 
the research on that area the national in- 
terest requires and what measures might 
be taken to aid in any necessary improve- 
ment. It might explore the state of the 
national collections, both in terms of the 
total holdings and of their distribution, as 
they relate to the prospective research 
program of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and report on measures necessary to 
their improvement. It might assess the 
adequacy of union catalogs and lists to 
draw the national holdings together as a 
usable whole. It might consider whether 
the regional distribution of research ma- 
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terials is adequate to sustain a healthy de- 
centralization of governmentally sponsored 
research. It might investigate the effective- 
ness of bibliographical controls over the 
national holdings and propose measures for 
the improvement of these controls. It might 
consider whether the resources, state by 
state, of the public library system are 
capable of meeting the requirements of an 
informed citizenry. To all our problems 
it should be able to bring a fre . point of 
view, unrestricted by parochial or regional 
or institutional or profe »ssional heaitiens 


The Importance of Unity 


I believe, most earnestly, that the unity 
of purpose and responsibility which has 
always characterized our common endeavors 
was never so important as it is today. Our 
profession, like our country, was founded 
in the faith that only when men are free 
to seek and to ‘state the truth can they 
avoid slavery or live with dignity and pur- 
pose. That faith gives our profession and 
our country their meaning. That faith is 
challenged in our generation as it has not 
been challenged for centuries. Its existence 
was always hardly won. It has been sus- 
tained thus far only over a brief period of 
human history and among a small part of 
the human race. But such progress as 
mankind has made in relieving human 
misery, in advancing its control over natural 
and social forces, in ridding itself of want 
and terror and degradation, has been 
achieved only where that faith has flour- 
ished. 

The faith by which we live has never 
lacked enemies. Truth is a mordant force: 
the haughty, the bigoted, the corrupt, the 
tyrannical, even the merely stupid and com- 
fortable will always fear it and try to 
suppress it. But today obscurantism lives 
as an organized political force, and at least 
since 1933 it has commanded a large part 
of the world’s military and economic re- 
sources. Let us make no mistake about 
the nature of the enemy. Whether it be 
Hitler or Stalin, nazism or communism, the 
totalitarianism of the mid-twentieth century 
is not only evil and destructive. It is that 
very evil that comprehends all other evil, 
the destruction of the meaning of truth itself, 
the cynical and deliberate debasement of 
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the human mind in the performance of its 
most important function, reason itself. The 
triumph of this evil would mean the fall 
of man in a way he has never fallen before. 

Hardly had we defeated this enemy five 
years ago when it returned in another ‘form, 
this time more horrible because less mad. 
more dangerous because it had learned to 
seize and to betray to its use the rising 
hope of the exploite od races and their anger 
against their exploiters. There is plausi- 
bility in the appeal to the exploited, because 
the exploiters, though themselves free men, 
have demonstrated a sufficiently imperfect 
attachment to the principles of freedom that 
something of a case can be made against 
them in their treatment of subject peoples 
and various kinds of minorities. Whether 
the action in Korea will lead to general war 
no man knows. Perhaps, as in Iran and 
Greece and Berlin, courage will turn aggres- 
sion aside to await a seemingly more op- 
portune time. Perhaps involvement of 
large part of our available force in that 
remote place will make more tempting an- 
other aggressive effort in Azerbaijan or 
Yugoslavia or Greece or Berlin or Indo- 
China and another and another until we are 
extended over the face of the earth and war 
is general, We know, at second hand, what 
atomic warfare can be; when it has burned 
itself across the continents we can conceive 
what blood-smeared and _ fire-singed frag- 
ments of civilization might be left. 

But let us not assume that the avoidance 
of general hostility removes us from our 
plight. The very best we can hope for is that 
for many, many years a gray state of no- 
peace will envelop the earth, while our re- 
sources and our minds are drawn from all 
felicitous pursuits and dribbled away in the 
bitter waste of readiness, fear and taut nerves. 
We know from the last five years what that 
can be like—how tension and suspicion and 
fear can corrode our national life. In that 
rancorous atmosphere the enemy will be 
among us in a dozen masks, always engaged 
in the corruption and the teaching of the mis- 
trust of truth, always turning false patriotism 
to the satiation of debesed ambition. 
Whether it be war or near-war the freedom 
of libraries will be challenged at home as it 
was never challenged in the last war, Vitu- 
peration and rant and hysteria will press 
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against reason at every point. Thus, the chal- 
lenge to our faith will not come from arms 
alone. 


The Challenge 


The challenge is a challenge to us all. 
We shall meet it together or fail together. 
What then can we do? 

First, we must do all in our power to 
add to the national strength. The naked 
power of physical resistance must come 
first. This means that the major research 
libraries should take counsel together to 
assure the strength and availability of the 
national holdings in the appropriate fields 
of science and technology and in publica- 
tions relating to those areas of the world 
about which we need precise and depend- 
able information. 

Second, all of us must make every con- 
tribution we can toward keeping before 
the public the means of achieving an under- 
standing of the issues. By this I do not 
mean alone the availability of books on the 
events of immediate interest. If our faith 
is to be maintained it will not be main- 
tained by force of arms alone, but by its 
persistence in the minds of citizens. The 
issues are far broader than Korea, far 
deeper than communism, and stretch far 
beyond the time of our generation. We 
must afford the opportunity and the stimu- 
lation to our public to go back to the well- 
springs of our beliefs. Only fundamental 
understanding of the historic process of 
their own becoming civilized and free can 
arm the people with the steadfastness of 
purpose the next decade will require. 

Third, we must take thought to see that 
the ordinary and prosaic routines of library 
work, upon which all else we can do de- 
pends, do not falter or fail under the strains 
that will be placed on them. We need 
to pursue further our cooperative acquisi- 
tions and cataloging arrangements and to 
do all that we can toward bringing our li- 
brary system, viewed as a whole, to the 
highest possible level of efficiency. 

Fourth, we must take thought together 
as to the proper measures for safeguarding 
the cultural treasures in the custody of 
American libraries and for assuring in any 
possible emergency the continuity of essen- 
tial library services. 
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Finally, we must continue to be our- 
selves—to be a system of free libraries. 
When any library draws together in its 
collection the range of human thought and 
lays it freely before the inquiring reader, 
it not only symbolizes our faith, it em- 
bodies it. That freedom to seek the truth, 
that freedom to state the truth as one sees 
it and have the statement read—that is it- 
self the very process of civilization. The 
routine daily service of every library is an 
essential ministry of the faith we live by. 
It must go on, under every pressure, in the 
face of every handicap and the teeth of 
every menace. 

I commend to the President of A.L.A. 
and to the Association itself the creation 
of a special committee to give immediate 
thought to the urgent problems that now 
present themselves to American librarian- 
ship and to consider the possibility of 
establishing a mechanism for achieving that 
broadly representative overview of our total 
library system so essential to its maximum 
strength. I pledge the zealous and humble 
omar in every eer way, of the 
staff of the national li rary 

If I have actually said little about the 
Library of Congress itself, it is because in 
this demanding time I am so deeply con- 
scious, as I know all of us must be, of our 
essential unity. I have said that the princi- 
pal meaning of the Library of Congress 
derives from its democratic participation 
in a free library system. The wisdom and 
vision of the great men of the library’s 
history—Spofford, Hanson, Martel, Hastings, 
Putnam, MacLeish—and the generous and 
understanding support of Congress over 
many decades have made it possible for the 
Library of Congress to play a great réle in 
the library community. I hope that réle 
will become more useful as the years pass, 
and that the formal arrangements for the 
determination of that réle at each step by 
the whole library profession will be ex- 
panded and strengthened. 

The Library of Congress begins a fourth 
half-century with a good heart and a high 
purpose, looking toward the day when all 
men everywhere shall share in peace our 
faith in freedom and truth and the demo- 
cratic management of all matters of common 
interest. 





O* THE occasion of its sesquicentennial 
anniversary we pay tribute to the 
Library of Congress as the Library of Con- 
gress. The signal success with w hich it has 
met its obligations as the Library of Con- 
gress has been the source of great satisfac- 
tion to all of us over a long period, for the 
resulting relations with the Congress have 
been of the utmost importance to American 
librarianship. 

Obviously its great Legislative Refer- 
ence Service has provided a sple ndid spring- 
board for this. At the same time it has 
had administrative relations with the Con- 
gress which have tested its capacities to the 
limit. There have, of course, been ups 
and downs; but, over the long run, 4 
particularly in the most recent period a 
well as in that of the last two or oe 
administrations, there has existed a very 
happy relationship. This has redounded 
greatly to the credit of the Library of Con- 
gress. And it has contributed enormously 
to a happy development of the understand- 
ing of our elected representatives to the 
Congress as to what the Library of Con- 
gress is, not only as the Library of Con- 
gress, but also as the national library of 
the United States, in actuality even if not 
in name. 


Magnificent Workshop for the 
Scholar 


We pay tribute to the Library of Con- 
gress also as a magnificent workshop for 
the scholar. Its physical facilities, we 
know from our inspection of them, are vir- 
tually unparalleled. But far more impor- 
tant than these are its great collections 
which distinguish it among world libraries. 
Their great extent, their fine organization, 
and their easy availability have made the 
Library of Congress a virtual mecca for 
scholars from all over the world. 

The collections of the Library of Con- 
gress are world-wide in nature. Their 
coverage of the various subject fields is 
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so extensive that to recount their pre- 
eminence in field after field would be to 
provide a long catalog. Even so, the off- 
cers and staff of the Library of Congress 
would be the first to admit, I am certain, 
that there has not yet been achieved the 
coverage of most fields of knowledge which 
is necessary for providing adequate library 
service and information to the Government 
and people of the United States. Probably 
the people at the Library of Congress would 
say modestly that they are meeting suc- 
cessfully only about 75 per cent of the 
demands for information and knowledge 
which come to them. I submit, however, 
that a 75 per cent average is one of very 
considerable consequence. It stirs great 
hope for the achievement of the more nearly 
ideal coverage toward which efforts are 
always being directed. 


National Leadership in Library 
Matters 


We pay tribute to the Library of Congress 
for its national leadership in library matters. 
Throughout the United States the Library 
of Congress is recognized as being at the 
summit of American libraries. Our citizens 
in general look toward it. Although they 
may not know in detail how high its posi- 
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tion is, they know that it is indeed at the 
summit. Certainly we librarians recognize 
its national leadership in so many ways that 
they can hardly be recounted here. And, 
fortunately for us all, the United States 
Government looks to the Library of Con- 
gress in the same manner. 

One has only to read the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin regularly to 
understand the great role of national 
leadership which the Library of Congress 
performs in the field of libraries and librarian- 
ship. We are grateful for it. 


International Leadership in the 


Library Field 


We pay tribute to the Library of Con- 
gress also for its international leadership in 
the library field. Its own program is per- 
force an international one because of the 
nature of its collections and the activities 
surrounding them. In addition it has been 
called upon to cooperate with other agencies 
in important international undertakings, as, 
for example, with Unesco and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

I signal how leading is the role of the 
Library of Congress in the affairs of Unesco 
by mentioning that the Library of Con- 
gress has recently carried through, at the 
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request of Unesco, a survey on the biblio- 
graphic control of world publications; that 
the Library of Congress, as the center of 
copyright activities in the United States, 
has been playing a highly influential role 
in the consideration of copyright matters 
by Unesco; that the Library of Congress 
has had a determining influence in library 
matters in the U. S. National Commission 
for Unesco; and that the Librarian of Con- 
gress, in his own right as a person, not as 
an official of the United States Government, 
is a member and vice-chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of Unesco. 

I signal the manner in which the De- 
partment of State turns constantly to the 
Library of Congress for advice, counsel and 
leadership in library matters of international 
character by pointing out that interesting 
example of hemispheric cooperation known 
as the Assembly of the Librarians of the 
Americas, which was carried out by the 
Library of Congress a few years ago, at 
the request of the Department of State. 
For well over a month the librarians of the 
Americas, country after country of both 
North and South America, came together 
in Washington and subsequently traveled 
to libraries throughout the United States, 
with a view to bringing about an under- 
standing and a cooperation looking toward 
a happy future of hemispheric activity in 
the field of librarianship. That the Depart- 
ment of State shows its confidence in the 
Library of Congress in such a manner is 
a source of deep gratification to all li- 
brarians. 


Stronghold of Professional 
Librarianship 


We pay tribute to the Library of 
Congress as a stronghold of professional 
librarianship. It has a democracy of ad- 
ministration, a progressiveness of adminis- 
tration and a quality of administration 
which hearten and encourage all who are 
interested in professional librarianship. 

Its democracy of administration is notable 
for the opportunity for ae in ad- 
ministration at various levels and through 
various administrative groups. There is a 
sharing in the discussion of problems and 
issues, to the end that decisions are arrived 
at by joint thinking and joint discussion. 
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Library of Congress does not 
have a one-man administration. 

Its progressiveness of administration is 
marked by the fact that it has become a 
laboratory for the trying-out and developing 
of techniques. It has a well- -planned pro- 
gram of in-service training, with a rotation 
of jobs and internships, to the envy of all 
in the library field. 

And the quality of its administration is 
attested by its realism and its adherence to 
the highest of standards, the results of 
which have reached far beyond the Library 
of Congress itself to the benefit of all li- 
braries in the United States. 


In short, the 


The Library of Congress and the 


A.L.A. 


Finally we pay tribute to the Library 
of Congress in its relationship with the 
American Library Association. It is par- 
ticularly intere sting to note that in its 150 
years the great development of the Library 
of Congress has come about largely in the 
last 75 years. This period coincides almost 
exactly with the coming into being and 
the development of the American Library 
Association itself. 

The development of the Library of Con- 
gress during these last 75 years has been 
conditioned to an appreciable extent, as I 
am certain the officers and staff of the Li- 
brary of Congress will not hesitate to admit, 
by the programs of the A.L.A. as represent- 


ing the formulation and crystallization of 
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group action of librarianship in this country, 
We in the A.L.A. have great pride in this 
fact. 

To me personally it has been a joy dur- 
ing my period as President of the Associa- 
tion to have had an unstinting cooperation 
and a hearty and cordial reception of sug- 
gestions and plans on the part of the 
Library of Congress. Particularly have | 
been gratified by the steadily increasing 
extent of the pi articipation of the Library of 
Congress and its people in the activities and 
programs of A.L.A. It is a great pleasure to 
be able to testify how very great that partici- 
pation has been and is; how much we are 
dependent upon it; how much we look 
forward to its continuance. 


The A.L.A.’s Homage to the Library 
of Congress 


On all of the above counts, and upon 
many others as well, we in the American 
Library Association pay homage to the 
Library of Congress on the occasion of its 
se squicentennial anniversary. In this hom- 
age we include all of its people, both past 
and present. 

To the Librarian of Congress, and to 
his colleagues in the Library of Congress, 
we offer our warm personal good wishes. 
We join with these our feelings of deep 
gratitude for the past and great hopes for 
the future. In short, we offer our heartfelt 
tribute to what the Library of Congress 
has been, is, and will be. 


L. C. MANUALS 
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The Library of Congress 
and 


American Scholarship 


RALPH HENRY GABRIEL 


REAT libraries distinguish twentieth- 
G century American civilization.  Visi- 
tors from overseas, accustomed to think 


of the United States in terms of technology 
and of economic organization, are pere nially 
surprised to discover in a country less than 
two centuries old many of the world’s most 
important accumulations of records of the 
knowledge, speculations and aspirations of 
civilized man. The Library of Congress has 
become one of the greate st of these re posi- 
tories. The story of the rise of this national 
library epitomizes , in a sense, the evolution 
of American intellectual life. 

The leading figures in that remarkable 
group of eighteenth- century men _ who 
founded the American nation were, with 
very few exceptions, men of books as well 
as of affairs. Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
and James Madison cultivated learning, 
particularly of the ancient world. They 
were familiar also with the thought of 
England and of Europe in their own time and 
in their own recent past. They had an 
eighteenth-century atttiude toward le arning. 
It was not mere decoration for a gentle- 
man’s conversation but was rather an in- 
strument of practical value in enabling men 
who put their faith in reason to deal with 
the complex affairs of life and particularly 
of government. 

Eighteenth-century 
was characterized by 


American civilization 
libraries, small by 
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modern standards but sufficient to lift the 
seaboard communities above the intellectual 
poverty of the frontier margin of settlement. 
The struggling colleges had libraries. The 
Library Company of Philadelphia gathered 
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Ralph H. Gabriel 


a rich store of books that gave greater 
depth to the life of that community. Some 
individuals created their own libraries and 
by so doing were enabled to explore some 
avenues of the world of thought. Of all 
the individual private libraries, that of 
Thomas Jefferson became the most famous, 
made so not only by its intrinsic merit but 
by an extraordinary ‘combination of circum- 
stances. 

Out of the learning gleaned from these 
varied libraries the founding fathers created 
those great documents associated with the 
establishment of the American nation: The 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
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tion and the Federalist Papers. After the 
Constitution became the supreme law the 
builders of the Republic located the na- 
tional government tirst in New York and 
then in Philadelphia where books were to 
be had. When the time came to remove 
the capital to the newly-cleared land beside 
the Potomac, the Congress inevitably took 
thought of its need for books and author- 
ized the purchase of a working collection. 
The beginning in 1800 of the accumulation 
of a library, for the use of the people's 
repre sentatives in the making of the laws, 
was as characteristic of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as was the powdered wig or the 
cocked hat. The Library of Congress in 
its origin was as much a product of the 
eighteenth- century Enlightenment as was 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Then fate intervened to tie the Library 
of Congress even more closely to that dy- 
namic and eventful eighteenth century. 
Emerson once defined the scholar as “man 
thinking.” By such a definition Thomas 
Jefferson was a scholar of first rank. When 
adverse fértune in an unhappy war brought 
about the total destruction of the small 
collection of books assembled for the use 
of congressional representatives, the legis- 
lative branch, after much party bickering, 
purchased the library of the philosopher- 
statesman of Monticello. So the books and 
manuscripts that had been important in 
molding the thought of one of the greatest 
American champions of the Enlightenment 
became the nucleus around which the Li- 
brary of Congress was to grow. In 1815 
wagons brought the books to Washington. 

But the appearance of the Jefferson li- 
a in the national capital did not prove 

» be the stimulus toward the creation of 
a great national library that some _pro- 
ponents of the purchase had hoped for. 
By 1815 times had changed. The En- 
lightenment philosophy of the order of 
nature and the primacy of reason had lost 
its old power. European romanticism, so 
important after the Napoleonic wars, came 
to America and put feeling and emotion 
in the place of honor. Romanticism both 
aided and retarded the growth of national- 
ism. Emerson, prophet of a romantic 
transcendentalism, proclaimed the American 
intellectual declaration of independence of 
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Europe. Fourth of July orators declared the 
romantic mission of America to stand before 
the world as witness to the fact that free 
commoners could govern themselves. But 
tension developed between the Nx ~ 
South and leaders of the cotton kingdom 
sought to confine the functions and powers 
of the central government within the nar- 
rowest possible limits. Intersectional rivairy 
and constitutional debate did not favor the 
enlargement of the Library of Con 
beyond the needs of the officers of govern- 
ment. 

Literary creation, and to a lesser extent 
artistic creation, distinguished the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The romantic 
emphasis and outlook stimulated both let- 
ters and the arts. History appeared as a 
subdivision of literature and reflected, as 
did the writings of both the men of Cam. 
bridge and of Concord, the romanticism 
of the time. Prescott, in his narratives of 
Mexico and Peru, recreated colorful and 
hazardous adventures in far away times and 
places. Parkman, with a deeper scholar- 
ship, made the imperial struggle of France 
and England for North America live again. 
Bancroft made the romantic American 
democratic dream the theme of a history 
that profoundly stirred his generation. In 
all this creative activity the Library of Con- 
gress had no important part. Parkman, 
Prescott and Bancroft had to go far afield 
in their researches, pausing only briefly 
if at all in the library which the ‘Congress 
used. Moreover, the romanticism that was 
such a dynamic force in the period did not 
extend to the libr: ry and set it up as an 
important part ot the national symbol. 
Rather, as time went on, a romantic dream 
of southern nationalism arose to divide the 
loyalties of Americans. Not until this dream 
faded with the defeat of the Confederate 
armies could the Library of Congress have 
an opportunity to perform its proper na- 
tional function. In 1948 Fred Shelley com- 
mented bitterly on the failures during the 
years of the nineteenth century: 


During the whole of the Nineteenth century 
the story of the manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress is the story of neglect, default, and 
inattention. The L ibrary’ s earliest interest was 
in providing the reference books which Mem- 
bers of Congress needed in their duties as law- 
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makers. An increasingly generous attitude by 
the’ Congress in making its Library available to 
government officials and others did not, how- 
ever, provide the funds for materials for original 
rewearticor persons to service them.’ 


The passage, in March 1865, of the law 
requiring that copies of all books pub- 
lished within the United States be deposited 
in the Library of Congress, marked an era 

the history of that institution and es- 
tablished a practice that guaranteed the 
assembling, at the seat of the national govern- 
ment, of an unequaled representation of 


‘the various strands of American thought. 


When in the following year the Librarian 
of Congress, A. R. Spofford, secured the 
transfer of important groups of papers deal- 
ing with early American history from the 
Smithsonian Institution to the Congressional 
Library, the lines of destiny were marked 
out, 

After the disaster of the Civil War the 
Library of Congress grew up with the 
country. The war had bred an intense 
nationalism in the North which carried over 
into the post-Appomattox years. The 
people of the South returned to the Union 
and by the last decade of the century were 
participating in a developed nationalism 
that surpassed anything Americans had 
known in pre-Sumter days. The Spanish- 
American War of 1898 evoked the first 
dramatic expression of the new national 
unity. In 1897 the rapidly increasing vol- 
umes of the Library of Congress were trans- 
ferred to the new building erected as part 
of a conscious effort on the part of Con- 
gress to make the national capital, in an 
architectural sense, a symbol of the nation. 

The purchase by Librarian Spofford of the 
Peter Force collection of early Americana, 
in 1867, suggests another way in which 
the Library of Congress was paralleling 
other American developments. The acqui- 
sition reflected the beginnings of an in- 
formed interest in accumulating source 
materials for the scholar’s use. The years 
between Appomattox and the end of the 
century saw a revolution in American 
higher education. Through the older col- 
leges of the liberal arts, whose curricula 
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centered in the classics and whose faculties 
were for the most part dominated by the 
schoolmaster’s ideal of passing on authorita- 
tive knowledge, stimulating winds began 
to blow. After the war the schoolmaster 
began to be replaced by the scholar whose 
questioning of accepted formulations and 
whose ideal of unhampered search for truth 
prepared the way for the new university. 
By the end of the century these new uni- 
versities had reached sych a development 
as to put Americans into the main thought 
stream of western civilization, not only as 
beneficiaries of European achievements but 
as contributors to the general store of the 
world’s knowledge. In 1899 Herbert Put- 
nam, fully cognizant of the aspirations and 
the growing needs of American scholars, 
arrived in Washington to begin an extraor- 
dinary administration as Librarian of Con- 
gress. Before he retired in 1938 the Li- 
brary of Congress had become one of the 
great libraries of the world. 

In the twentieth century the development 
of the Library of Congress has manifested 
the two influences of nationalism and schol- 
arship. Working closely with the American 
Historical Association the library has gath- 
ered a vast collection of original materials 
indispensable to the scholar who seeks to 
unravel the course of the nation’s history 
and to understand the national character. 
The American materials in the Library of 
Congress represent both a national treasure 
and a national resource of the first import- 
ance. But the republic of learning is inter- 
national. Taking advantage of important 
opportunities when they came the library 
established the nuclei of important collec- 
tions of non-American materia's. Then, 
pushing on from these beginnings, it let down 
its nets in many and distant seas. The most 
conspicuous of many successes born of this 
policy are the great collections of Orientalia 
and of Hispanic materials. The Library of 
Congress became, as every great library must, 
a world library with an interest in the totality 
of man’s experience. In the twentieth cen- 


tury it has become a symbol, not only of 
the qualitv of American thought and in- 
tellectual life, but of the necessary relation 
between the untrammeled search for truth 
and the free institutions of a self-governing 
people. 





The Library of Congress as a 
Bibliographic Center 


Keyes D, METCALF 


HE GREAT advances made by the Library 
a Congress are undoubtedly among the 
most important developments in American li- 
brarianship during the past 50 years. In 
1900, when Herbert Putnam was just getting 
into the saddle as Librarian of Congress, the 
institution had one of the largest collections 
in the country but could hardly be regarded 
as a great library in other respects. It 
had been built up haphazardly, was weak 
in nearly all subjects but American history 
and literature, and was used very little by 
anyone except Government officials. While 
some people were already venturing to 
speak of it as the national library, it was 
far from the sort of library that would 
be considered worthy of that name today. 
Until 1900, moreover, it had done almost 
nothing toward making itself a bibliograph- 
ical center and clearing house for the United 
States. 

The present situation is a sharply con- 
trasting one. One would hesitate to claim 
that the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress equal in value those of some of the 
greatest European libraries, but—if we ex- 
clude Russia because of our ignorance of the 
situation there—it is the largest library in 
the world, and is growing much more 
rapidly than any of the others. Its im- 
portance for rese arch is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. If progress can continue at 
the rate maintained during the past 10 
years, it is only a matter of time before the 
library will have become the greatest in the 
world both in size and usefulness, if not in 
the average quality of its holdings. There 
has been a tremendous increase in use of 
the institution by members of Congress and 
Government employees, but its use by others 
has increased even more rapidly. — Still 
officially the Library of Congress, it is to 
all intents and purposes the national li- 
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brary of the U nited States, and one of which 
this country’s citizens may well be proud. 

In no field has the progress of the L ibrary 
of Congress been more noteworthy than in 
its development as a bibliographical clearing 
house and a leader in the struggle for bib- 
liographic: al contro] of information. The na- 
tion’s librarians now confidently expect the 
library under its present administration to 
undertake increasingly important responsi- 
bilities in this area. But it was only 50 
years ago that the first major step was taken 
with the decision to distribute Library of 
Congress cards at cost to other libraries and 
to install depository catalogs in many in- 
stitutions. Very significant progress was 
made during the late 1920's when, with help 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Union 

Catalog was developed and _ bibliographical 
collections were built up on the largest pos- 
sible scale. These developme nts, for which 
due credit should be given to Dr. Putnam, 
Dr. Richardson and Dr, Kletsch, were pre- 
requisites to the advances made during the 
past 10 years under Dr. MacLeish and Dr. 
Evans. 

During this latter period, the reprinting 
in book form of the Library of Congress 
cards made a record of the basic collections 
more widely available throughout this coun- 
try and, thanks to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, throughout the world. This reprinting 
had been urged for some years before and 
postponed largely because catalogers feared 
to perpetuate errors. Book-form supplements 
are keeping the record up to date, and 
publication of the subject catalog has just 
begun. If Library of Congress card distri- 
bution can be blamed to some extent for the 
uneconomically high standards of much 
American cataloging, it is good to add that 
the library has moved a long way toward 
simplification in its new descriptive cata- 
loging rules (which have recently been 
approved by the American Library Associa- 
tion Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion) and that it is now experimenting 
with methods of applying simplified treat- 
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ment to materials of secondary importance. 

Indexing and abstracting are also major 
bibliographical problems. As they have 
watched the output of printed material grow 
in volume during and after the second world 
war, particularly in the sciences, even the 
most conservative scholars and _ librarians 
have come to realize that establishing or 
building up great research collections 
throughout the country will not, in itself, 
meet all the needs of scholarship. Costs 
of indexing and abstracting have grown be- 
yond the means of even our wealthiest insti- 
tutions. Various departments of the 
Federal Government have spent great sums 
of money during recent years in efforts to 
control the information contained in their 
holdings, but the results have been far 
from satisfactory. Libraries must not sur- 
render. They must cooperate and each 
must try to bear its share of the burden. 
Both help and leadership are promised by 
the forward-looking attitude of the Library 
of Congress. In addition to carrying on 
specific bibliographical projects _ too 
numerous to mention here, the library has 
for three years been surveying major aspects 
of the problem of bibliographical control 
under contract with Unesco. 

It ought to be emphasized that national 
and international leadership in this field 
must be taken by the Library of Congress 
if that library is to accomplish as much as 
American librarians and scholars expect of 
it. During 1946 the Library of Congress 
Planning Committee, after careful con- 
sideration of the library’s functions, pre- 
pared a report that was designed to serve 
as a charter for the institution. Some of 
the recommendations made in this document 
are, in part, as follows: 


The Library of Congress should dey elop its 
general resources to a point beyond those in any 
other library, make its collections known and 
available to the people of the United States, and 
supplement the collections and encourage the 
work of other libraries in the United States. 


1Members of the committee were Herbert Eugene Bolton, 
Edward U. Condon, Douglas Southall Freeman, Waldo G. 
Leland, Wilmarth S. Lewis, Carl McFarland, Kathryn Mier, 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, Ralph R. Shaw, Walter L. Wright, Jr. 
and Keyes D. Metcalf. For the full text of the committee's 
report, see Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, 1947, 
p. 101-08. 


The Library of Congress . . . [should] accept 
transfers of funds which will ‘enable it to un- 
dertake extensive bibliographical and reference 
projects on behalf of other agencies [of the Gov- 
ernment] when such projects will result in 
greater efficiency and economy of effort. 

As the largest and most nearly complete of all 
the libraries in the United States, [it] should 
supplement the other libraries in the country, 
should take a leading part in cooperative move- 
ments among libraries, and should thereby help 

» bring about satisfactory nationwide library 
service to research workers and other seekers 
for information. 

[It should provide] a clearing house service 
through which will be made available a record of 
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Keyes D. Metcalf 


the publications at the disposal of American li- 
braries. This should include printed catalogues 
showing the holdings of the Library of Congress; 
a card distribution service by which copies of the 

catalogue cards for books in the Library of Con- 
gress may be made available for use by other 
libraries . . . at cost; the printing at regular inter- 
vals of as complete a list as possible of publica- 
tions currently published in the United States; 
the maintenance at government expense of the 
most complete possible union catalogue of hold- 
ings in American research libraries, with free 
service of information from the catalogue; a gen- 
eral information service in regard to the authors, 
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titles, and subjects of books that are found in the 
library or are recorded in books that are in the 
Library of Congress. 

The collecting and service of books about 
books should be a special responsibility of the 
Library of Congress as the National Library, and 
the Library bears the responsibility of leadership 
in the attempt to solve the difficult problems that 
arise in connection with the recording and 
making available of printed publications of all 
kinds. 

The Library of Congress should carry on a 
publication program including information about 
the organization, services and collections of the 
Library; digests, indexes, and abstracts of State 
and Federal legislation for the needs of Congress 
and Government Agencies; lists and indexes pre- 
pared from the Library’s collections in response 
to requests from Members of Congress, Agencies 
of the Federal Government, or public institu- 
tions, or initiated by the Library itself when the 
availability of the work is in the interest of the 
nation or the scholarly community; studies con- 
cerned with matters of current public interest; 
reproduction of important materials, particularly 
those dealing with the American record; and 
photoduplication service. . . . 

In order to give the bibliographical service 
which is a special responsibility of the Library 
of Congress, it should continue to acquire 
bibliographical material of all kinds on as in- 
clusive a basis as is practicable. 


The foregoing recommendations, it should 
be noted, are only those dealing primarily 
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with bibliographical control. Other portions 
of the committee’s report considered the li- 
brary’s special responsibilities to the Federal 
Government, its reference, interlibrary loan 
and extension services to other libraries, 
and its services to individuals and to special 
groups such as the blind. The report also 
considered the library's place in a national 
plan for acquisitions, where its special re- 
sponsibilities were said to include materials 
of importance for national security, material 
on the United States, public documents, 
legal material, publications of academic and 
learned societies, music, audio-visual materi- 
als, maps, prints and certain rare materials, 

It has been hoped that Congressional 
action on the Planning Committee’s report 
would constitute an official acknowledge- 
ment of the status attained by the library 
during the past 50 years. Such action has 
not yet been taken, but the Library of Con- 
gress, at least while its present policies con- 
tinue, will be recognized by scholars and 
librarians as the national library. Its ac- 
complishments and the wisdom of its leader- 
ship are earning it a reputation that could 
not be legislated into existence. If it can 
make an even partially successful attack 
upon the problem of bibliographical control, 
it will deserve more than ever the gratitude 
of scholars throughout the world. 





A SYMBOL OF DEMOCRACY 


“The Library of Congress . . . has come straight from the heart of democracy, as it has 
been taken to it.... Many have made gifts to it, but it was created by ourselves through 
Congress, which has steadily and increasingly shown itself generous and understanding 
toward it. Founded and built by the people, it is for the people. Anyone who has used 
the great collections of Europe, with their restrictions and red tape and difficulty of access, 
praises God for American democracy when he enters the stacks of the Library of Congress. 


*., . As one looks down on the general reading room, which alone contains ten thousand 
volumes which may be read without even the asking, one sees the seats filled with silent 
readers, old and young, rich and poor, black and white, the executive and the laborer, the 
general and the private, the noted scholar and the schoolboy, all reading at their own library 
provided by their own democracy. It has always seemed to me to be a perfect working 
out in a concrete example of the American dream—the means provided by the accumulated 
resources of the people themselves, a public intelligent enough to use them, and men of 
high distinction, themselves a part of the great democracy, devoting themselves to the good 
of the whole, uncloistered.” 


—From James Truslow. Adams’ The Epic of America, Little, Brown, and Company 
and Atlantic Monthly Press, 1931. By permission of the publishers. 
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R. RANGANATHAN 


The Library of Congress 
Among National Libraries 


NE OF THE experiences I value came to 
QO me this year at Cleveland on July 18, 
when the American Libr: ary Association ar- 
ranged a special session of its Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Conference to celebrate the com- 
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S. R. Ranganathan 
pletion of 150 years by the Library of 
Congress of the United States. As president 
of the Indian Library Association I had 
the privilege of offering to Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, the Librarian of Congress, a resolu- 
tion embodying the felicitations of the In- 
dian library profession. 

My own personal relation with the Li- 
brary of Congress goes back to 1928. At 
that time one of our revered leaders, 
C. Vijayaraghavachariar of Salem, who was 
nearly 80 years old, asked me for materials 
on pre- -Columbian America. He was on 
the eve of establishing a theory, based on 
India’s lite rary evidence, that the people of 
India had been in America in ancient times. 
At that ~~ my own library—the Madras 
University Library—w as just in the forma- 


tive stage and our collection on old America 
was meager. As I was afraid of the curse 
of the second law of library science—every 
reader his reading materials—I sent an 
S.O.S. to Herbert Putnam. Within a few 
months a sumptuous package, containing a 
fairly exhaustive bibliography, arrived at 
Madras. Vijayaraghavachariar was de- 
lighted. The second law was _ honored. 
The credit went to the Library of Congress. 
Little did I then dream that I would ever 
be in that library. Year after year, when 
its Report arrived, I looked at the pictures 
and went through the library in imagina- 
tion. My joy was unbounded when I was 
received with such friendliness by my col- 
leagues at the Library of Congress in 1948. 
I was no stranger when I returned this year 
to spend two weeks in Study Room 39 of 
Deck A. I was quite at home. 

In order of time, the Library of Con- 
gress comes among the first 14 of the 43 
national libraries of the world. The na- 
tional library of Czechoslovakia, which 
came into existence about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, chose the university as 
its godfather. Agencies of education like a 
university do not get any considerable share 
of the nation’s wealth, and a national library 
attaching itself to a university has to go 
through all its vicissitudes. The national 
library of France which followed a century 
later, that of Austria which came one more 
century later, and those of the Scandinavian 


Dr. Ranganathan, M.A., D.Litt., L.T., F.L.A., is president 
of the Indian Library Association and professor of library 
science, University of Delhi, India. In introducing him as 
a speaker at the Third General Session of the 1950 A.L.A. 
Conference in Cleveland—a session honoring the golden anni- 
versary of the A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
Colvin stated: 


Ranganathan best as the originator of the Colon Classification, 


tion—Laura_ C. “Perhaps we know Dr. 
but from his prolific and magic pen have come some 29 
volumes on all phases of librarianship.”” Before coming to 
the United States this spring under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. Ranganathan visited in Great 
Britain for three months as a guest of the British Council. 
He left the United States on September 9. 
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countries which were established about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, de- 
pended upon royal patronage and good- 
will. They had to go through the vicissi- 
tudes of royalty. When the national li- 
brary of Engl: ind came into existence in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it got 
itself attached to the national museum. The 
flavor of the museum is not very germane 
to that of the library. It would be in- 
teresting to investigate how many of the 
handicaps of that library are traceable to 
its godfather. The institution serving as 
the national library of the United States is 
perhaps more fortunate than its predecessors 
in other countries. It has the Congress as 
its godfather. We see its impress in its 
very name—Library of Congress. We know 
the supreme position which the legislature 
occupies in a democracy. This stroke of 
good fortune has made it perhaps the most 
influential of all the national libraries of 
the world. 

The National Central Library of India, 
which is in the planning stage, ‘would very 
much like to have all of the help from 
the Indian Parliament which the Library 
of Congress gets from the Congress. How- 
ever it feels that it would be fettering itself 
a little too much if it agreed to serve as 
the library of the Parliament. It would 
rather call for an Act of Parliament which 
would guarantee full parliamentary support 
to it and at the same time leave it free to 
develop as the grand national central sta- 
tion for ee rgy without including 
within itself < substation for the special 
service of oe special group of the com- 
munity—not even the parliamentarians. 

The all-pervasive way in which the Li- 
brary of Congress enters into the life of 
the nation—not only into the sentiments of 
the people but also into the nation’s ties 
with other nations—is an example which the 
National Central Library of India would 
like to emulate. Psa effectively and truly 
the Library of Congress functions as the 
cultural symbol of the nation is shown both 
by its normal activities and by the varied 
way in which the sesquicentennial year has 
been used as an opportunity to explore 
new modes of working its way into the 
cultural consciousness of the people. The 
skill with which the exhibits in the entrance 
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hall are being marshaled and varied is itself 
a proof, 

There is a tendency in the old-world na- 
tional libraries to linger in the tradition 
of preserv ing for posterity even to the point 
of restricting the privileges of the contempo- 
rary. This has been outmoded by the Li- 
brary of Congress. The special privileges 
extended to merabers of the Congress have 
led to the practice of lending the holdings 
of the library for study outside the premises. 
But if the National Central Library of India 
lends freely, there may not be any place 
in the country where a ‘hard- pressed scholar 
may go with the certainty of finding his 
books. It is this fear that’ militates against 
such a policy. I have had personal ex- 
perience that this fear is real and the cause 
for it should be removed. I am wondering 
whether there is any possible solution ex- 
cept that of duplicating freely. The non- 
lending section should of course be com- 
plete and every new book should go into 
it as soon as it is released. But the lend- 
ing section could be built slowly, first by 
anticipation of demand and later on by 
actual demand. This would mean less cost 
without denying loan privileges. The pos- 
terity and the contemporary would be pro- 
vided for equally. England has met this 
problem by the maintenance of two li- 
braries—the British Museum Library and 
the National Central Library (for students). 
India proposes to have only one National 
Central Library to house and administer 
both types of material. 

The Library of Congress also shows the 
way to make the } National Central Library 
a ‘multipurpose institution. Acting as 
pointers are its section which serves readers 
who come to it or correspond with it, its 
Copyright Office, the part it is playing in 
the promotion of international exchange, 
production and service of books for the 
blind, and the evolution of a_ practical 
scheme for centralized or cooperative prep- 
aration of books for service. The example 
of the recent policy of France to make the 
national librarian responsible for the entire 
library system of the nation needs examina- 
tion. Perhaps in vast countries such as the 
United States and India, and particularly 
in India which comprehends 12 linguistic 
territorial groups, the French form of over- 
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centralization would be impractical and un- 
desirable. This need not, however, mean 
that the national librarian would not have 
a definite sphere in which coordination and 
centralization would lead to better service 
and greater economy. 

The Library of Congress shows the way 
again in its flexibility and variation in 
function. Although it has not yet become 
the national center for bibliography, its 
bibliographical activities suggest the de- 
sirability of making the National Central 
Library for India the authority for national 
bibliogra ohy. The cautious way in which 
the British Museum Library has recently 
begun to sponsor the British national bibli- 
ography has been perhaps the result of 
tradition and of a vested interest which 
have developed through the years. India, 
which is free from these considerations, 
wonders whether it may not from the very 
beginning assign the work to the National 
Central Library. 

One of the examples which the United 
States has set is to be found in the U. S. 
Information Libraries managed and main- 
tained in many of the countries abroad. 
My personal knowledge of these libraries in 
India makes me value them in a measure 
which is perhi aps not easily realized. I have 
named them “contact libraries” abroad, i.e., 
libraries charged with the duty of promoting 
cultural contacts with other nations. 


The scheme for the National Central 
Library for India, given in my Library 
Development Plan (1950), recommends 


that the national librarian is the most com- 
petent authority to promote cultural con- 
tact through libraries. Perhaps one othe or 
proposal built into the scheme for the Na- 
tional Central Library for India will be 
seized by the Library of Congress in due 
course: That the national librarian should 
take responsibility for the library service to 
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the seafarers of the nation. 

Interlibrary loan is another sphere in 
which the world would expect the Library 
of Congress to make experiments and show 
the way—whether it be interstate or inter- 
national loan. Another sphere in which all 
the national libraries of the world are yet 
to experiment and lay down a helpful policy 
is the coordination of the libraries of the 
departments of government without any 
prejudice to their efficiency or autonomy in 
the servicing of reading materials. An 
equally important matter in which the 
national libraries of the world should begin 
to play a major part is the building up of 
the library profession of the country. I 
believe that there is a distinctive sphere 
for the national library associations as well 
as the national central libraries, in which to 
play their respective and complementary 
parts in the creation and maintenance of 
the library profession at a proper level. 

The Library of Congress can be said to 
be the most daring of the national libraries 
of the world. It is not afraid of taking new 
responsibilities. It has had a succession of 
librarians whose personalities have enabled 
them to carry the goodwill of the Govern- 
ment with them. The attitude of the Gov- 
ernment itself has even otherwise helped the 
Library of Congress to make bold experi- 
ments. These factors have enabled it to 
make itself more and more of a multipur- 
pose institution, progressive in its outlook. 
It is this feature which I would regard as 
the message of the Library of Congress, par- 
ticularly to the countries of Asia and other 
parts of the world where the people are 
just now recovering from a long period of 
intellectual exhaustion—awakening from a 
cultural resting period and bursting into new 
life with great potentialities to grow to great 
heights and to radiate international goodwill, 
understanding and peace. 


UNESCO PUBLIC LIBRARY MANUALS 


Two new volumes in the series of Unesco a Librarv Manuals are: Vol. 


Extension, by Lionel R. McColvin (65¢); Vol. 
by Carl Thomsen, I 
The first volume, 


Public Library 
Adult Education Activities aa “Pabhe Libraries, 


Edward Sydney and Miriam Dp. Tangniee (65¢) 
Education for Librarianship (45¢) 


, was published in the spring of 1950. All 


of the publications may be ordered from Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 


27, N.Y. 





wT HE Library of Congress is celebrating this 
year the sesquicentennial anniversary 
of its foundation, having been established by 
an Act of Congress of the United States, 
Apr. 24, 1800. It cannot boast the long life 
ot many of its contemporaries, but it is en- 
joying, perhaps, a richer and more useful 
lite than any other library in the world. It 
has won this distinction not by having one 
of the largest collections of library materials, 
over 25,000,000 pieces, but by having de- 
veloped multiple special services and 
activities which stimulate the use of library 
materials far beyond its doors. 

Activity of the Library of Congress with 
reference to the countries to the south of the 
United States took definite form with the 
establishment of the Hispanic Foundation 
in 1939. However, interest and activity in 
the Hispanic-American field was in evidence 
throughout the entire history of the Library 
of Congress. Thomas Jefferson, in his belief 
in the unity of the Americas, referred to re- 
lationships with the other Americas and 
the attention they should merit soon after 
the foundation of the Library of Congress. 

In 1848 the Librarian of Congress was 
authorized to purchase the constitutions and 
laws of Mexico, and to place a subscription 
to two newspapers published in Vera Cruz 
and Mexico City. 

In 1897 the Librarian of Congress ap- 
pealed to the Foreign Service, Department 
of State, to help increase the library’s hold- 
ings by obtaining publications illustrative of 
the life of the countries in which foreign 
service officers were _ stationed. Many 
acquisitions with reference to Latin Amer- 
ica were added, and still continue to be 
added through this channel. 

With the outbreak of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898, specific attention was 
turned to certain Latin American areas. 
During this period the library prepared a 
number of bibliographies with reference to 
Cuba, canal and railway routes, Puerto Rico 
and the Danish West Indies. 

Numerous private collections have been 
left in custody of the Library of Congress. 





Mr. Gropp is librarian of the Columbus Memorial Library 


of the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


Those having a Latin American interest 
worthy of mention are the papers of Ephrain 
George Squier, relating to the history of 
America particularly Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and Pert; the manuscripts, maps and 
books of Woodbury Lowery, with reterence 
to the history of Spain in America; the cor- 
respondence and writings of Henry Harrisse, 
authority on Columbus, and early imprints 
referring to America; and the manuscripts 
of Edward R. Harkness, relating to the 
colonial history of Mexico and Peru. 

In 1927, Archer M. Huntington, presi- 
dent of the Hispanic Society of America, 
established the Huntington Endowment 
Fund of $100,000, The proceeds of this 
fund are used each year by the library to 
purchase books published during the past 
10 years that pertain to Spanish, Portuguese 
or Latin American arts, crafts, literature and 
history. As a consequence the library has 
been able to maintain a well-represented col- 
lection of current books published in the 
Latin American countries. 

In 1929, with funds provided by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., the Library of Congress 
began an extensive project of copying manu- 
scripts in foreign archives related to the 
history of America. A great deal of work 
was done in the archives of Spain and 
Mexico, as well as in France, Germany and 
Austria. 

In order to interpret and advise in the 
development of the increasing number of 
collections, the library established a Con- 
sultantship in Spanish and _ Portuguese 
Literature in 1929 with another Huntington 
donation. 

Other Hispanic interests of the library 
worthy of mention are: folk music, the re- 
cording of which was carried on by John 
Lomax; and official publications of govern- 
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ments in the Latin American countries, the 
description of which was begun in 1932 by 
James B. Childs. 

The extent to which the Library of Con- 
gress had carried its Latin American activ- 
ities by 1939 led to the establishment of the 
Hispanic Foundation. This division of the 
library, under the direction of Dr. Lewis 
Hanke, is devoting its efforts towards co- 
ordinating Hispanic activities in the various 
divisions of the library; building up of a 
comprehensive collection of published ma- 
terials pertaining to Spain, Portugal and the 
countries of Latin America; compiling an 
Hispanic catalog; collecting an extensive 
photographic archive; and in general co- 
operating with the American nations in the 
preservation and dissemination of basic rare 
and unpublished documents of their history 
and culture. 

At the time of the establishment of the 
Hispanic Foundation, the U.S. Government 
also established its Division of Cultural Re- 
lations in the Department of State, and 
created the Coordinator’s Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. This action opened the 
way for further development of activities 
in the Library of Congress. 

One of the earliest proposals approved by 
the Government was that of lending trained 
specialists to Latin American countries for 
the purpose of advising in library organiza- 
tion. Our Government, likewise, arranged 
for specialists from Latin American countries 
to come to the U.S. as consultants to examine 
and advise the Library of Congress with re- 
gard to its collection of materials referring to 
the specialist’s country. 

The Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
now prepared by the Hispanic Foundation, 
moved its editorial office to the library in 
1939. The establishment of the editorial 


office in Washington is indicative of the 
wealth of current Latin American materials 
in the Library of Congress and in other li- 
braries of the Washington area. 

In 1947 the Library of Congress was 
host to the Assembly of Librarians of 
the Americas, the first of its kind to be 
held in the Americas. Here for the first 
time action was taken which has already 
shown far-reaching influences in library 
practice in the Latin American countries. 

More recently the library is participating 
in the organization of a course in library 
science in Havana, Cuba, under the 
auspices of the Sociedad Econémica y 
Amigos del Pais. In October the Library 
of Congress and the Institute for Brazilian 
Studies of Vanderbilt University will jointly 
sponsor the International Colloquim on 
Luso-Brazilian Studies for the purpose of 
stimulating the development of these studies 
in the United States. The Colloquim is the 
outgrowth of the long-standing interest of 
the library in building up its Portuguese and 
Brazilian collections and services. Sessions 
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will be held on cultural anthropology, litera- 
ture, history, linguistics, fine arts, and 
techniques in _ research. Outstanding 
scholars will be present from Brazil, Portu- 
gal, and other countries in which Luso- 
Brazilian studies are conducted. 
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HE LAST war is not yet over for the 
¥ ch with whom I have recently spent 
many weeks in Italy, France, Germany and 
England. All of the bridges are brand 
new and look strangely shining, almost tem- 
porary, against the antiquity of the villages 
and the ruins along the rivers spanned by 
them. Every railroad station is new and 
many are just tracks laid down in empty 
shells still open to the sky. In Italy, when 
one has the eyes and heart to see, one be- 
comes weighted down with the amount of 
sheer drudgery that bends the backs of 
Italians as they still dig their way out of 
war's destruction. When news of new wars 
breaks, one feels that the working hands fly 
feverishly to keep the mind from taking in 
what may be beginning all over again. 

In France, in the opening days of fighting 
in Korea, I found a great deal of ske pticism 
about the role of the United States. Being 
an international servant with my life dedi- 
cated to maintaining peace through the 
United Nations, I found my American heart 
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hurt by forthright accusations that my 
country had used the United Nations flag 
and a situation in Korea to do what it had 
wanted to do but dared not because of 
world opinion. Even with this skepticism 
I found no one who could believe that a gen- 
eral war would again come to the world. 

In England there were many things I 
was not prepared to find. After three trips 
to Europe in a year, this was my first ex- 
perience with “austerity.” The English 
people seem to know the worst that is hap- 
pening to them at every moment and buckle 
down to face it. There was no attempt to 
furnish special foods for the tourist; no apolo- 
gies for no napkins, soap or hot water. 
The people are working their way out of 
the last war and visitors must join the 
queues with all the rest. 

I talked with store managers, taxi drivers, 
members of the government, women who 
sat next to me at the newsreels, business- 
men and war staff men I had known in 
Washington during the last war, and young 


pe ople on the street. I read the dailies and 


weeklies. Everywhere the feeling was the 
Gilbert fe Reconetrection Liaison Office the New te 
ae, eee a i “same. There was praise for the U. S. action 
York Office of Unesco This article is a summary of her 7 | 
address delivered at a meeting of the A.L.A. Division of in Korea. There was gratitude that the 
Libraries for Children and Young People, held on July 20 action was taken in behalf of the United 
during the 1950 A.L.A. Conference in Cleveland. Nations. Manv. as in France and Italy, re- 
gretted the association of Formosa with the 
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clear issues in ee Everybody, however, 
believed the U. had taken a tisky step 
but one that ae push general war so 
far away from present calculation that there 
would be time for the forces of world gov- 
ernment to get going _— power enough to 
hold war off forever. I asked one business- 
man, an intellectual, why everybody was so 
sure that there could be no world war, why 
he was so sure. Was it just wishful think- 
He said it was because Russia could 
not risk starting such a war when she wants 
to win the world ideologically by other 
means, and because the United States is 
not and cannot be an aggressor nation. 

Then I came home and immediately went 
to Washington for a Unesco Reconstruction 
Committee meeting. With the hopeful 
voices of the war weary still in my ears I 
entered a capital that had the fe eling it had 
in December 1941. In three hours I heard 
more war talk than I had heard in 10 weeks 
where scars of another war still remain. 

And even in our Unesco meeting on re- 
construction, plans of work turned upon 
points of view about a war. Some said that 
we must go slowly our plans; that in 
the event of a gener: y war the United States 
must gear all its voluntary efforts to a 
bilateral point of view. Others said that 
now, more than ever in our national life and 
in our national interest, we must find new 
ways to work constructively through the 
United Nations, through Unesco. Those 
are the voices of America. We must all 
listen to all of them, not forgetting the 
voices of the people in other lands. We 
must make up our minds how we think. 
During these fateful days we must stand 
fearless as individuals and as organizations 
in upholding our beliefs. 

It seems to me there 
ganization known history charged with 
so great a task, with limited means, as 
that given to Unesco. Through education, 
science and culture it must “construct the 
peace in the minds of men.” It is today a 
difficult enough task to construct the peace 
in our own minds and in the minds of our 
countrymen. Even more difficult is the 
problem of laying out a program for con- 
structing peace in the minds of all men who 
live by different philosophies, histories, cul- 
tures and hopes of what is desirable and 
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good. It is no wonder that our critics some- 
times call us vague and visionary. There is 
no way to keep matters of the spirit at all 
times concrete and expedient. I am always 
reminded of the Oriental who said to the 
head of our Education Department: “I 
liked your speech at the Conference. You 
were so precise and so fantastic.” At first 
the speaker wondered what word the man 
had been reaching for and missed. Then 
he concluded that he had been nicely cor- 
rect in his English. We are asked to do 
fantastic tasks in our long reach and at the 
same time to be precise about today and 
tomorrow, 

I plead that you do the same —_ about 
your relationships to Unesco. > precise 
and fantastic. W hy? Because haat is the 
one agency in the U. N. structure that can 
belong to you personally and to your organi- 
zation. Unesco has a dual constituency, 
and in that fact lies its weakness and its 
opportunity. It is an intergovernmental 
organization and it is also an agency that 
depends for its strength upon the coopera- 
tion of nongovernmental organizations in 
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designing its programs and carrying them to 
the masses of people in all countries. I am 
proud to know that the United States has 
gone further than any other country in 
developing this voluntary organization 
strength. I am glad to see it coming in the 
United Kingdom, France, Australia and 
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New Zealand, and to see the emphasis now 
being put on this alliance of governments 
and nongovernmental organizations when- 
ever representatives get together to plot the 
future course of Unesco. At the Florence 
Conference it was delightful to hear the 
statements of many voluntary organizations 
who maintained that in some way they 
would remain attached to this agency of the 
U. N., the peoples’ agency. If the Unesco 
Secretariat fails in planning programs ade- 
quate to the strength of these organizations 
for constructing peace, then they will seek 
the way themselves. 

There is no organization in the United 
States better suited to an attitude like this 
than the American Library Association. 
You have at your finger tips the ideas and 
the philosophies and the written words that 
liberate men, and you know how to give 
them circulation. Join with Unesco and 
make its aim yours—to break down in your 
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own local communities and in the world 
community the prejudices, ignorance, false 
securities and ambitions that divide men— 
to build up the common dreams that unite 
men and have ever done so. You have the 
power. You have the tools. Many of you 
are no doubt saying to yourselves in these 
critical days: “I am Unesco. I am the 
United Nations. I have complete responsi- 
bility within the utmost strength of my 
life for what happens in my community and 
in the world. Around me and the blessed 
quiet in which I am privileged to work are 
all the forces that can change the direction 
of the world.” 


A.L.A. BULLETIN: 


OCTOBER 1950 


For what in all the world is more power- 
ful than ideas? On your quiet shelves are 
more powerful explosives than those de- 
signed at Oak Ridge. Otherwise no dic- 
tator on a campaign of world aggression 
would know instinctively that he must first 
burn the books and then destroy the think- 
ers who would write more of them. 

Certainly a thinking citizen can trace his 
personal development as well by the im- 
portant books in his life as by the important 
people or events. What are you as a librar- 
ian and as an organization doing to bring 
great books into the working pattern of your 
community’s life? What are you doing in 
your community to discourage housewives 
from emptying their attics of worthless cast- 
off books and sending them to centers of 
culture in other countries; from complain- 
ing about their inability to secure free trans- 
portation of fifth grade arithmetics (in Eng- 
lish) to China? What are you doing posi- 
tively to promote the belief that this country 

cannot afford to send anything but its very 

best in all kinds of ideas into other troubled 
lands, and cannot afford to forget that every 
land has printed words we can well read 
and read again? These are all important 
matters in the present days of decision. 

Unesco—and we are all Unesco—has not 
yet found the way to bring U. N. purposes 
and performances far enough down into the 
lives of young people, even children in 
elementary grades. 

We cannot start at too early an age to 
help children adjust to a world where each 
must give a little and where what each takes 
in return is an enrichment and not a water- 
ing down of his own pleasure. It is a very 
easy step for a child, after seeing the bene- 
fits of this exchange within his own family 
and community, to grasp the benefit of such 
exchange among nations. Those who work 
with children know this to be true. Hold 
fast, whatever your children’s book program 
may become, to this sense of mutuality of 
interest in any age group. Cling to the 
conviction that there is no donor-recipient 
concept in the proper exchange of ideas—- 
that all profit equally. After three years 
of working with people of many nations it 
is clear to me that we in the United States 
must know this concept and act intelli- 
gently upon it or no amount of wealth or 
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Children’s 


Activities at Istanbul, Turkey 


military power will give us the leadership we 
crave in a world struggling for men’s rights. 

We must overcome the belief that any- 
thing that is worth saying is worth saying 
in English. Thousands of young pe ople are 
studying international relations in our col- 
leges and are coming out of their two-year 
French or Spanish classes without the reali- 
zation that living people use these living 
languages. Only young Americans have the 
audacity to seek jobs in the United Nations 
without even a sense of the importance of 
learning a second language, to say nothing 
of the prospect of competing with young 
people of other nations who can take dicta- 
tion in at least two languages. 

The best of children’s picture books of 
all countries are brought together in the 
exciting International Youth Library in 
Munich. I wish with all my heart that 
there could be such a collection assembled 
in each of the United States. There is no 
better way to change the attitudes of young 
Americans regarding the richness of the 
tongues of men. By all means develop 
children’s book programs to the limit of 
your strength and means, with the blessings 
of Unesco, but by translation, exchange and 
bringing together exhibits from many “lands, 
by undere mphasizing American books for 
all the world, make the program worthy of 
the treasures you guard. 

Unesco will be very interested to help 
in any way possible. We have not done as 
much in this field as we would like to do. 
Perhaps we have been waiting for you! We 
have given the International Youth Library 
continual and active support, and formal 
Unesco patronage. In our India Library 
Pilot Project, detailed provision is being 
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made for the development of a children’s 
library as part of the scheme. A fellowship 
will be given to an Indian woman librarian 
in 1951 to study children’s libraries abroad 
and prepare herself to head the children’s 
division in Delhi. 

In the Unesco Haiti Fundamental Educa- 
tion Pilot Project, the library set up in the 
Marbial Valley has special provision for 
children users, and Mlle. Oddon, who stud- 
ied here, has learned audio-visual techniques 
suitable for children in the almost primitive 
conditions of library service there. 

Two of the 17 Unesco fellowships 
awarded to librarians have gone to chil- 
dren’s specialists, Miss Wortman of Poland 
and Miss Wolff (see cut) of Holland. 

About $30,000 worth of books for chil- 
dren and adolescents were distributed by 
Unesco in European countries and colonial 
territories from the Lord Mayor of London’s 
Fund, a national campaign for Unesco. 

As librarians you know the power of the 
ideas over which you stand guard and you 
know the techniques for communicating 
them. I hope you will find ways to make 
children’s book programs a success in the 
best sense. 

No one can truly paint for you the kind 
of world you would like to see built with 
the help of the United Nations. No one 
can paint for you the participation of your 
organization so that it will be recognizable 
to you. You must do that yourselves, per- 
sonally and collectively. Unesco’s best 
wishes will be with you all the way. 





Johanna Wolff, Children’s Librarian, Public 
Library, The Hague, Netherlands, works with 
children at the Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library. 
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THE BOOKLIST | 


A GUIDE TO CURRENT BOOKS 


recognized as the librarian's 
standard guide to efficient 
book buying 


Describes and evaluates new books in all fields except law and medicine. 100.- 
125 titles in each semi-monthly issue—titles particularly suited for library 
use and many in advance of publication date. Business and technical books 
receive their share of attention, along with fiction, history, fine arts, social 
sciences, and other classifications. Special selections for children, for young 
people and for small libraries in each number. Children’s books are graded. 
Other features from time to time include lists of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials, recent U.S. Government Publications, New Editions and Series, and 


special subject lists. 


\ survey made by New York State Library reveals that among the libraries 
of the state, the book selection tools used most are (1) The Bookmark, (2) 
weekly book reviews, (3) The Booklist, (4) Library Journal, (5) Kirkus. 
Except for New York State’s own list that puts the Booklist first among pro- 


fessional book buying guides. 


Miss Helen E. Haines in her 1950 edition of Living With Books says 
“Booklist annotations . .. maintain high standards of technical work- 
manship and discriminating judgment. There is probably no other 
body of current annotation work that so completely covers the points 


essential in evaluation of nonfiction for library selection.” 


Many large libraries subscribe to from 5-50 copies for use of various depart- | 
ments and branches. Full buying information plus Dewey classification num- 
ber, subject headings, and L.C. card number. Author, title and subject index. 





As a balanced guide the Booklist is indispensable in current selection. 
Now serving more than 10,500 school, college and public libraries 
Semi-monthly except August Per Year 85 
American Library Association 2 


20 East Huron Street p 


Chicago I, Ml. | 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin | 
| 
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Films on Family Relations 


COMPILED BY NORMAN B. Moore 


- FILMS listed in this bibliography are 16mm _ black-and-white sound films unless 


otherwise specified. 


The purchase source and sale price have been included, in 


addition to rental prices when producers or distributors operate a rental service. 


Adolescence and Youth 


ALCOHOL AND THE HuMAN Bopy. 11 minutes, 
EBF, 1949. ($63; rental, $4) Explains the 
consequences of excessive alcohol consump- 
tion and the effects of ethyl alcohol, a prod- 
uct of fermentation, on the human body. 


Are You PopuLar? 10 minutes, Coronet, 1948. 
($45; color, $90) Presents teenage problems 
of social behavior and popularity of those 
who are well-mannered and considerate of 
others. 


ATTITUDES AND HEALTH. 10 minutes, Coronet, 
1949. ($45; color, $90) Illustrates the need 
for proper attitudes and self-confidence to 
do one’s best work and play. 


THe Basy Sirrer. 14 minutes, YAF, 1949. 
($48) Discusses the problems and responsi- 
aiiae of the baby sitter, the parent who 
employs her, and the skills and knowledge 
that the baby sitter should possess. 


Bopy CARE AND Groominc. 20 minutes, 
McG-H, 1947. ($80) Demonstrates good 
habits of health and cleanliness—care of skin, 
hair, nails and teeth. 


Datinc: Do’s AND Don’ts. 14 minutes, Coro- 
net, 1949. ($56.25; color, $112.50) Raises 
important questions concerning dating and 
suggests possible answers. 


FRIENDSHIP Brecins AT Home. 16 minutes, 
Coronet, 1949. ($67.50; color, $135) Empha- 
sizes the fun of doing things with the family 
group and of treating parents, brothers and 
sisters with friendly respect and affection. 


How Do You Do. 15 minutes, YAF, 1946. 
($48) Helps to build social poise and self- 
assurance in making introductions. 


It’s THE 


WCTU. 


BRAIN THAT Counts. 20 minutes, 
($50) Demonstrates the physiologi- 
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cal effects of alcohol consumption. 


Suy Guy. 12 minutes, Coronet, 1948. ($56.25; 
color, $112.50) Helps the shy adolescent boy 
to make friends and _ social adjustments 
through friendly association with his fellows. 


TABLE MANNERS. 10 minutes, AssnF, 1948. 
($45, rental, $3; color, $90, rental, $4.50) 
Demonstrates the basic rules of table eti- 


quette from family meal to formal dinner. 


You AND Your Famiry. 8 minutes, AssnF, 
1946. ($32.50; rental, $2) ‘Presents the 
typical problems in a family with teenage 
children. 


You AND Your FRIENDS. 7 minutes, AssnF, 
1946. ($32.50; rental, $2) Dramatizes the 
different types of social behavior of teenagers. 


You AND Your Work. 10 minutes, Coronet, 
1948. ($45; color, $90) Points out the need 
to apply oneself to his work and to under- 
stand fully the importance of his attitude in 
personal contacts. 


Biological Factors in Family Life 


HUMAN BEGINNINGS. 22 minutes, color, AssnF, 
1950. ($175) Shows children’s conceptions 
of the origins of human life through their 
drawings. The second part represents the 
preparation of child with parent’s and child’s 
reactions to the expected arrival of a baby 
in the family. 


Human GrowrtnH. 20 minutes, Color, OUMed, 
1948. ($170) Traces human growth and de- 
velopment from the beginning, and structural 
development of the human male and female. 


HuMAN REPRODUCTION. 21 minutes, McG-H, 
1947. ($110) A factual film on the human 
re productiv e systems and process of normal 
birth using models and animated drawings io 
describe the anatomy and physiology of the 
male and female reproductive organs. 


StorY OF MENSTRUATION. 
lucotton, 1948. 


10 minutes, IntCel- 
(Free loan) Explains and 
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analyzes this natural phenomenon by means 
of animated drawings and diagrams. 


Children in the Family 


BaBy MEETs His PArENTs. 11 minutes, EBF, 
1948. ($45; rental, $2.50) Points out how 
differences of personality can be accounted 
for through heredity, human rel: itionships and 
environment; also explains how infant per- 
sonality is influenced by extent of fulfillment 
of basic needs—food, elimination and loving 
care. 


CHILDREN GrowinGc Up witH OTHER PEOPLE. 
30 minutes. UWF, 1948. ($95: rental, $8) 
Shows how children emerge from their early 
involuntary dependence into self-reliant mem- 


family, school and 


bers of their 
other groups. 


respective 


40 min- 
$10) De- 
children 


CHILDREN LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 
utes, UWF, 1948. ($125; rental, 
velops the following themes: All 
want to learn, enjoy practicing simple skills, 
strive to understand the world around them, 


and learn much by play and imagination 


EBF, 


Emphasizes indi- 


Earty Sociat BeHAvior. 11 minutes 
1934. ($45; rental, $2.50) 
vidual differences and the 
of the home in development of infant person 


ality from eight weeks to seven years of age 


social signficance 


FINGER PAINTING. 6 minutes, Color, IFB, 1949. 
($50; rental, $2) Shows children engaged in 
self-expression through the relaxing medium 
of finger painting. 


GrowTH OF INFANT BeHAvior: EARLY STAGES 
11 minutes, EBF, 1934. ($45; rental, $2.50) 
Depicts the development of activities and re 
sponses of an infant during his first year and 
compares development at different ages by 
side-by-side projection 


GrowTH OF INFANT BEHAVioR: LATER STAGES 
11 minutes, EBF, 1934. ($45; $2.50 
Demonstrates development of manipulation of 
the infant’s hands. Includes diagram of the 
prenatal hand. 


rental, 


Do’s. 1] 
$2.50 


HELPING THE CHILD ACCEPT THE 
minutes, EBF, 1948. ($45: 
Portrays the child learning to live in 
defined by the 
pe ‘rsonality in influenced by the 
which they are accepted. 


rental, 
a world 
and explains how his 
extent to 


“do's” 


HELPING THE CHILD TO FACE THE Don’T’s. 11 


A.L.A. BULLETIN: 


OCTOBER 1950 

minutes, EBF, 1948. ($45; rental, $2.50) 
Reveals how the young child meets a world 
of “don’t’s” and how he reacts by conform- 


ing in his own distinctive ways thus forming 
his own individual person: ality. 


Know Your Basy. 10 minutes, Color, NFBC, 
1947. ($75; rental $2.50) IIlustrates care 
and feeding of the infant and his place in 
the home in relation to older children in the 
family. 


Lire wirH Basy. 18 minutes, MOT, 1946. 
($55)  Portrays the mental and _ physical 
growth of children illustrated with scenes of 
Dr. Arnold Gese!l’s work at the Yale Univer- 
sity Clinic for Child Development. 

Lire witH Junior. 18 minutes, MOT, 1949. 
($55) Shows the development of juvenile 
behavior patterns in relation to family and 
friends. 

MEETING EMOTIONAL NEEDS IN CHILDHOOD. 33 


minutes, NYU, 1947. ($110; rental, $6) 
Depicts the development of the child’s atti- 


tudes toward people and community respon- 
sibility as he grows to adulthood. 

Mopet Houses. 6 minutes, Color, IFB, 1949. 
($50: rental, $2) Shows how model houses 


can be built from paper materials to stimulate 
abilities. 


children’s imagination and creative 


Parper Scutprure. 6 minutes, Color, IFB, 
1949. ($50; rental, $2) Stimulates chil- 
dren’s imaginations in working with paper 
ind paints to make paper animals. 

ProBpLemM Cuitp. 20 minutes, Castle. (Free 
loan) Emphasizes the importance of want- 
ing the baby in the home which will aid 
in insuring his emotional stability in  child- 


hood and in later life. 


CuitprREN. 20 minutes, PaStateCol, 
($50: rental, $2.50) Shows how per- 
affected by 
and home relationships, and how parents and 
can work together to help children 
crow to useful. well adjusted adults. 


PROBLEM 
1946. 


sonalities of school 


children are 
SA hools 
10 minutes, 


adults can 
increasing 


CHILDREN’S PLAy. 
$25) Shows that 
tively by 


UNDERSTANDING 
EFLA, 1948. 
cuide children more effec 
awareness of children’s various play activities 


Wuy Won't Tommy Ea 16 minutes, NFBC, 
1948. ($112.50; rental, $5) Illustrates physi- 


cal and emotional causes for children’s poor 
eating habits. 
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Your CHILDREN AND You. 31 minutes, BIS, 
1947. ($60; rental, $2.50) Concerns the 
care of children from infancy to five years of 
age, with practical applications for rearing 
children. 


Health and Nutrition 


DentTaAL HeAttH: How ANp Why. 10 min- 
utes, Coronet, 1949. ($45; color, $90) Pre- 
sents the importance of dental care and the 
relation of diet to growth and decay of teeth. 
Also shows modern techniques in oral hy- 
giene. 

MopERN GuipeE To HEALTH. 10 minutes, BIS, 
1947. ($40; rental, $1.25) Illustrates basic 
health rules with emphasis on posture, cloth- 
ing and nervous tensions. 


WHENEVER You Eat. 12 minutes, Color, Nat- 
DairyCoun, 1949. ($100) Portrays the im- 
portance of good health and its relation to 
good living and eating habits. 


Your CHILDREN’S Ears. 15 minutes, BIS, 1946. 
($47.50; rental, $2.50) Shows the physiology 
of the ears and their relation to the nose and 
throat. Also represents the dangers of com- 
mon colds and infection of adenoids and other 
obstructions. 


Your CHILDREN’s Eyes. 20 minutes, BIS, 1945. 
($47.50; rental, $2.50) Traces the physi- 
ology, mechanics of the eye and the causes 
of long and short sight. Presents common 

diseases of the eye and their cures, emphasiz- 

ing or showing that he althy eyes are depend- 


ent upon healthy habits. 


Your CHILDREN’s SLEEP. 23 minutes, BIS, 
1948. ($67.50; rental, $3.75) Shows how 
children’s problems can cause slee plessne ss 
and advises parents how they can help in- 
sure sound, healthy sleeping habits for their 
children. 


Personality Development through 
Family Interaction 


EmMoTionAL HEALTH. 20 minutes, McG-H, 
1947, ($95) Explains the basic techniques 
of psychiatric treatment and the importance 
of professional care and counsel for emotional 
disturbances. 


FAMILIES First. 17 minutes, 
Comm, 1948. ($50: 


NY(S)Youth- 


rental, $3) Demon- 


ArE You READY FOR MARRIAGE? 


strates causes of tensions, frustrations, and 
anti-social attitudes in contrasting family sit- 
uations, and also shows the effect of affection 
on the personalities of children. 


Famity Lire. 10 minutes, Coronet, 1950. 
($45; color, $90) Creates the awareness of 
the happiness gained from a well-managed 
home and outlines a program of schedules, 
sharing responsibilities, privileges, and fi- 
nances for achieving family harmony. 


FEELING OF Hostimiry. 27 minutes, NFBC, 
1948. ($75; rental, $5) Portrays an out- 
wardly successful but inwardly ‘incomplete 
personality as a result of personal relation- 
ships in e arly childhood. 


FEELING OF ReEjECTION. 23 minutes, NFBC, 
1947. ($50; rental, $3.50) Portrays mental 
and physical effects of rejection on person- 
ality development and preparation for later 
life, and also the response to psychiatric 
treatment used. 


MEETING EMOTIONAL NEEDS IN CHILDHOOD. 33 
minutes, NYU, 1947. ($110; rental, $6) 
Depicts the development of the child’s at- 
titudes toward people and community respon- 
sibility as he grows to adulthood. 


Over-DEPENDENCY, 32 minutes, NFBC, 1949. 
($75; rental, $3.75) Describes the case of a 
maladjusted person whose life has been 
crippled by a too-dependent childhood, and 
how he is cured. 


PREFACE TO A Lire. 29 minutes, Castle, 1950. 
($35.85) Shows how the personality of adults 
is the product of childhood experiences il- 
lustrate d by a mother’s over-protection, a 
father’s exaggerated expectations, and normal 
love and understanding of both parents. 


Marital Tensions 


MARRIAGE AND Divorce. 15 minutes, MOT, 
1949. ($55) Surveys the problems that 
young married couples must face to establish 
a home and rear a family, and also the prob- 
lem of broken homes. 


Preparation for Marriage 


15 minutes, 
Coronet, 1950. ($67.50; color, $135) Pre- 
sents criteria that will help to insure a happy, 
successful marriage and how the marriage 
counselor can help to attain this goal. 
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CHOOSING FOR Happiness. 15 minutes, McG-H, 
1950. ($70) Dramatizes the problem of 
selecting a mate, emphasizing appraisal not 
only of the marriage partner but also of 
one’s self, and also points out the need to ac- 
cept the whole person rather than a few desir- 
able traits that he may possess. 


Kinps. 20 minutes, McG-H, 
Compares personality traits 


Ir Takes ALL 
1950. ($90) 
and presents the importance of awareness 
of them to evaluate the habits and traits of a 
prospective marriage partner. 


Marriace Topay. 22 minutes, McG-H, 1950. 
($105) Presents the ideals and goals of adult 
love in marriage and in rearing children for 
satisfactory and happy marital relationships. 


19 minutes, McG-H, 
romantic love and 
personality, 


Tuts CHARMING COUPLE. 
1950. ($85) Studies 
emphasizes the importance of 
understanding and compatibility in choosing 


a mate. 
Wuo’'s_ Boss. 16 minutes, McG-H, 1950. 
($75) Presents problems and need of ad- 


justment of the married partners to each other 
and to modern married life. 


Problems Related to Families 
Juvenile Delinquency 


CHILDREN IN TROUBLE. 10 minutes, NY(S)- 
YouthComm, 1947. ($25: rental, $2) Pre- 
sents a graphic account of the seriouness and 
cost of juvenile delinquency, 
causes of crime and effective methods of its 


showing 
prevention. 


minutes, NY(S)Youth- 

rental, $2) 
frustrations, and 
antisocial attitudes in contrasting family situa- 
affection 


First 17 
1948. ($50: 


causes of tensions, 


FAMILIES 
Comm, Demon- 


strates 


tions, and also shows the effect of 
on the personalities of children. 


Make Way ror YoutH. 22 minutes, AssnF, 
1947. ($60; rental, $3.50) Shows how a 
typical American community inaugurated a 


youth program to break down barriers of dis- 


crimination between neighborhoods, races 
and religions. 
Aged 
Lire wWitH GRANDPA. 17 minutes, MOT, 1949. 


($55) Concerns the aged people in America 
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and their problems of economic security, lone- 
liness and the feeling of uselessness that fre- 
quently accompanies old age. 


Adoption 


Nosopy’s CHILDREN. 17 minutes, MOT, 1947, 
($55) Warns of the dangers of lax child 
adoption procedures and shows recent trends 
in methods to insure happy and _ successful 
adoption of children. 


Families in other Cultures 


THE FAMILY—AN APPROACH TO PEACE. 19 min- 


utes, MOT, 1949. ($55) Compares postwar 
family life in France, Japan, Germany and 
Russia and illustrates the need for understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world for peace 
and world government. 


FARMER-FISHERMAN (Norway). 20 minutes, 
UWF, 1948. ($100) Shows life and cus- 
toms of a rural Norwegian family dependent 
upon tilling the land in summer and fishing 
from the sea in winter. 


FAMILY. 23 IFF, 1950. 
($125; rental, $6) Portrays the daily routine of 
living in a postwar Japanese family. 


minutes, 


MONTEVIDEO FAMILY. 19 minutes, Castle, 
1943. ($22.13) Depicts the daily life of a 
typical middle class family in Uruguay’s capi- 
tal city. 


NOMADS OF THE JUNGLE (MALAYA). 20 min- 
utes, UWF, 1948. ($100) Shows Malayan 
nomad life in relation to climate, environment 
and natural resources of the jungles. 

FAMILY. 20 IFF, 1948. 
Shows Chinese middle class life and 

American- 


PEIPING minutes, 
($100) 


customs, and the struggle of an 


educated Chinese to rear and educate his 
family. 

SAMPAN FAMILY. 16 minutes, IFF, 1949 
($100) Depicts the life of the self-con- 
tained family, living and making a _ living 


aboard small Chinese river boats. 


Finances 


Your Faminty Bupcer. 11 minutes, Coronet, 
1949. ($45: color, $90) Presents the values 
of allocating funds to meet ordinary needs 
and emergencies in family life. 
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Abbreviation 


AssnF 
BIS 
Castle 


Coronet 
EBF 
EFLA 


IFB 

IFF 

Int¢ Jellucottor 
McG-H 

MOT 
NatDairvCoun 
NFBC 


NY(S)YouthComm 
NYU 

OUMed 
PaStateCol 

UWF 

WCTU 

YAF 


So 
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National Source Directory’ 


Association Films, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Castle Films, Div. of United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29, N.Y. 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Willmette, III. 

Educational Film Library Association, Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 

International Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

International Cellucotton Products, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

National Film Board of Canada, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl.; 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 

New York State Youth Commission, 30 Lodge St., Albany 7, N.Y. 

New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

University of Oregon, Medical School, Portland 1, Ore. 

Pennsylvania State College, Audio-Visual Aids Library, State College, Pa. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 

National WCTU, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, II]. 

Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 


s, and not necessarily the producers 


Books... and Sowice 


from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 


is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage. . 


A. C. MeClarg & Co. 





. and the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 































Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition 
The greatest single volume of information ever 


published. The only unabridged dictionary com- 
pletely revised in the past 25 years. 3390 pages. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


A completely new book, based on more than 100 
years of dictionary making experience. The best 
handy-size dictionary. 1230 pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, all periods of history. 
1700 pages. 


WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The greatest fund of current geographical in- 
formation obtainable in a single volume. 40,000 
of the world’s important places. 1352 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Keep Book Pages Clean Easily With 





CACTUS CLEANSER 
= a | 


A useful, many- 
purpose cleanser de- 
signed especially for 
libraries. It's ideal 
for cleaning smudged 
book pages and sty- 
It is 
economical enough 


lus markings. 


for the general clean- 
ing of woodwork, 
tables, etc. 





Demco Cactus Cleans- 
er is a mild, pure agent of creamy consistency, 


oo ae from a special exclusive formula 


. AND IT'S Kn TO YOUR RANDS. 


A 
. al LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS A NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 





for 1934-35, 


| Michigan College of Education, 


ALA. NEWS 


Former A.L.A. President to Retire 

Charles H. Compton, A.L.A. president 
will retire from his position 
as librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 
on Oct. 23, 1950. Mr. Compton, who has 
been the librarian since 1938, has conducted 
surveys of the public libraries of Nashville, 
Lexington, Louisville (with Harold F. Brig- 
ham), and Grand Rapids. In addition to 
other books he is the author of the St. Louis 
Public Library Today and Tomorrow—A 
Survey. 


Social Security Legislation 

On August 28, President Truman signed 
Social Security legislation making possible a 
coverage of A.L.A, Headquarters staff and 
many other librarians as of Jan. 1, 1951. 
Funds for A.L.A.’s share of the social security 
payments have already been budgeted by the 
Executive Board. 


Pamphlet on Planning Meetings 
You Can Plan That Meeting, a 13-page 


| pamphlet, is available in quantity only from 
| the American 


Library Association, 50 E. 


| Huron St., Chicago ll. Prices are: 10 
copies, $1.50; 25, $3.00; 50, $5.00; 100, 
| $8.00; 500, $33.00. The pamphlet was 


jointly published by A.L.A. and the Western 
Kalamazoo, 
and was prepared by the A.L.A. Adult 
Education Board’s Subcommittee on Plan- 
ning Guide. Otto Yntema, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, served as general 
consultant. 


Foreign Art Periodical Checklist 

A “Union List of Holdings of Foreign 
Art Periodicals Published 1939-46” may be 
ordered for 50¢ from Ruth E. Schoneman, 
librarian, Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. Prepa- 
ration of this mimeographed list was a proj- 
ect of the A.L.A. Art Reference Round 
Table. 


Price of Publication Reduced 

The price of A Youth Library in Every 
Community, a publication of the Association 
of Young People’s Librarians, has been re- 
duced from 50¢ to 25¢. Order from Sturgis 
Printing Company, Sturgis, Mich. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING 
JAN. 30-FEB. 3, 1951 


SORT Bulletin Microfilmed 


The microfilm edition of the SORT Bul- 
letin, vols. I-X and Index, made possible by 
the cooperation of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, may now be purchased for $1.10 
through the Gift Section, Order Division, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Library Binding Specifications 


Three changes in the “Minimum Specifi- 
cations for Class ‘A’ Library Binding” were 
voted by the A.L.A. Council on July 17. 
The changes were recommended by the 
Joint Committee of A.L.A. and the Library 
Binding Institute. 

The thickness of an ordinary magazine- 
volume w as changed from “not exceeding 3 
inches” to “not exceeding 2 1/2 inches.” 

The section on protective lacquering of 
books (Part II, No. 13) was amended to 
include the light application of lacquer. 

Instead of being requested to maintain 
and issue a list of materials tested and found 
to conform to the specifications (Part V, 
Paragraph 2), the joint committee will main- 
tain a free testing service within certain 
limits to be set forth in the specifications. 


Children’s Books 1949-50 


The annual list of children’s books com- 
piled for the Joint Committee of the N.E.A.- 
A.L.A. will 2 ee in the November 
issue of the .A. Journal. The list has 
been prepare - a year under the chairman- 
ship of Margaret Martignoni of the Brooklyn, 
New York, Public Library. 

The list will be publishe -d with illustra- 
tions by Sturgis Printing C Jompany, Sturgis, 
Mich., and will be re »ady November 6. Prices 
including the libr: ary imprint, will be $3.75 
for 100 copies; $1 5.00 for 500: and $27.50 
for 1,000. 


Adult Education Meeting 


The Joint Commission for the Study of 
Adult Education met at A.L.A. Headquarters 
in September to discuss plans for forming a 
single over-all national organization in the 
field of adult education, A.L.A. was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Patricia Blair, Helen A. Ridg- 
way and John Mackenzie Cory. 
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NEW REVELL BOOKS 
FIFTY DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 


First Series 


by PAUL N. ELBIN 


Out of his fifteen years 
of experience, the author 
has combined a modern 
manual of ready-to-wor- 
ship services together 
with the rules and the 
responsibilities of lead- 
ership. Whether _ the 
service be short or long, 
the leader, experienced 
or a novice, has at his 
fingertips a wealth of 
usable material. In- 
cludes services for al- 
most all occasions. In 
valuable to the minister 


$2.50 
and lay person alike. 


FAITH CAN MASTER FEAR 
by G. ERNEST THOMAS 


Ministers are so often asked, ‘““Where can I find 
peace of mind? Where can I find peace of soul?’ 
Here are the Christian answers—direct from the 
Word of God. From a distinctly Christian point 
of view the author draws from the knowledge of 
human nature modern psychology has revealed, 
and describes the faith that can drive out doubts 
and fears. This book is a must for every minister’s 


study. 2.00 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


The HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 











NEW AlD | PICKUPS 


TO RESEARCH... 
C f * 


PHOTO-COPIER 


NEW INVENTION—For many years people 
engaged in research work have needed an 
inexpensive, portable photocopier which could 
be operated by the individual. To meet this 
need, Frederic G. Ludwig, head of the Photo- 
graphic Department of the Yale University 
Library, has now made a notable contribution 
by inventing the Contoura. 


COPY ANYTHING—ANY WHERE—The Con- 
toura will copy anything written, printed, or 
drawn in any color of ink, pencil, or crayon. 
Book pages present no problem—a pneumatic 
cushion conforms the photographic paper to 
the contour of even tightly bound volumes. 
Weighing slightly over three pounds, Con- 
toura can be carried in a briefcase! 

SAVE MONEY—Contoura saves time, work, 
expense of costly photostats and hours of 
longhand copying. A copy of an average 
book page costs only 2¢. 


| NO DARK ROOM NEEDED. Cow 

| toura operates under come _ 
lighting conditions. Thus exposu or 
“ de wherever the original ma = 
“ available and developed ~“: my 
is cee comvenienct- Processing | 
| pel photocopies is simple: I 
| photographic chemicals are usec cap 

| P dark room is require L, Copies, & 
tain their clarity and legibility in 


de 

nitely. Reference — - = 

| di n the prints. = 

| SS to make excellent —_. 

Each box of paper is equippe = 
al which insures proper 


posure. 


Write for Folder Today! 


*Patent Pending 


F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


PEASE RD., WOODBRIDGE, CONN. 





Survey for Microfilm Program 

An extensive survey of European libraries 
and archives will be made for the Library 
of Congress by Lester K. Born, special as- 
sistant on the Microfilm Program. Mr. 
Born has established headquarters in Paris 
and plans to spend 12 to 15 months survey- 
ing materials for the L.C. collections. 


Opportunities for Librarians 
Under the Fulbright Act 

The Fulbright Program for 1951-52 has 
several openings for librarians: (1) Italy—a 
specialist to assist in working out a modem 
system in at least one smaller library to 
serve as a pattern for changes on a larger 
scale; (2) Philippines—university lecturer in 
library service with special interest in 
library organization; (3) United Kingdom 
and Colonial Dependencies—10 awards in 
special fields including library service: (a) 
research in a university library, (b) obser- 
vation and study in the public library sys- 
tem, (c) study tours for interested individ- 
uals in such subjects as reference and in- 
formation services in rural areas, technical 
information service to commerce and indus- 
try or specialized research libraries.  Pro- 
grams for Australia and Turkey will be an- 
nounced later. Application blanks, due 
Oct. 15, 1950, may be secured from the 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave. 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Book on Cataloging Published 

S. R. Ranganathan, one of the principal 
speakers at the recent A.L.A. Conference, is 
the author of Library Catalogue Funda- 
mentals and Procedures, a book recently 
published by the Madras Library Associa- 
tion. Copies are available at $6 each from 
the Association, 4, Sami Pillai St., Tripli- 
cane, Madras 5, or G. Blunt & Sons, 100, 
Great Russell St., London, W. C. 1. 


Request Librarians’ Opinions 

The President of the United States re- 
cently requested the National Historical 
Publications Commission to report to him 
on how to make available to our people the 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


public and private writings of all those who 
have made outstanding contributions to the 
American way of life. Before undertaking 
a survey of papers that would be appropri- 
ate for inclusion in such a publication pro- 
gram, the commission wishes to take into 
consideration the opinions of representative 
scholars in various fields. Comments and 
suggestions from librarians interested in 
such a proposed program would be wel- 
comed by the commission. Address Philip 
M. Hamer, secretary, National Historical 
Publications Commission, National Archives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Children’s Book Week 


The 33rd annual celebration of Children’s 
Book Week will be held November 12-18. 
A Book Week Manual is available free from 
the Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St. New York 19, N.Y. William Péne du 
Bois has designed a full-color 17” x 22” 
poster illustrating the Book Week slogan: 
“Make Friends with Books.” The poster 
may be ordered from the Council for 30¢, 
with reductions on quantities. All material 
made available by the Council is listed in 
the free manual. 


Army Films Show Gary Public Library 


Two 10-minute educational films which 
the U. S. Army will use in its educational 
program in Japan have used the Public 
Library, Gary, Ind., for their settings. 
Featured are the Gary Film Council, in a 
film depicting the community organization 
of film services, and the Gary Public 
Library, in a film showing library services 
available to a typical small community. 
Harold Tucker, librarian, and Stillman K. 
Taylor, served as consultants on both films. 
The films, to be used only in Japan, were 
produced for the Army by Kling Studios. 


United Nations Week 


October 16-24 marks the dates for the 
fifth annual observance of United Nations 
Week, to be climaxed in the celebration of 
United Nations Day on October 24. The 
theme of the week is “The Responsibility 
of the Individual.” 
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Sj6éstrom’s Sparkling 1951 


Try Neu Le 


Library Furniture 


And it's yours for the 
asking. It's styled the 
way many of you 
requested .. . packed 
with LARGE photos and 
drawings . . . complete 
with descriptions and 
specifications. 


its four complete sections, 
28 pages, cover every type 
of furniture from Atlas 
Cases to Work Room Units. 
And, its make-up conforms 
to the arrangement 
suggested by the many 
Librarians, Architects and 
Educators to whom the 
plans were submitted 

prior to printing. 


To get your 
copy of Catalog L-50, 
just write to us at the 
address below. We 
will send it at once— 
of no cost, of course. — 


soon SAOSTIOOM courses 


1717 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 














SOVIET TREATY SERIES 
Volume I, 1917-1928 


Compiled and edited by 
Leonard Shapiro, Ph.D. 


English translation. 

First complete edited collection. 

Essential for reference libraries. 

Vol. Il expected in late fall; Vol. III to 
follow. 

425 pp., dark blue cloth, 
indexed, $10.00 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington 7, D.C. 


7 - “ “ : ™" ‘ 
FREE FILMS 
More than 1900 free films are listed in 
the New, 1950, tenth annual edition of the 
Educators Guide to Free Films 
Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy to Use 





Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval. 
Ask for free copy of pamphlet: 
Sponsored Film, The, Pulse of 
America by Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes. 

Educators Progress Service 

Dept. ALB Randolph, Wis. 









Gaylord Bros. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


Speedy Binders are for pamphlets up to 34” in thickness . . 
225 Stapling Machine. Made in same size as Pamphlet Binders and Multibinders. 
The 6 x 9 inch size is priced at $23.75 per 100. Transportation paid. For free 
sample and prices — write today. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us, 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and discriminating service 
for more than 65 years. Positions open 
now. Early enrollment advisable. Write 
for information. 


OUT- OF - PRINT and HARD-TO-FIND 
books supplied. Also 
incomplete sets completed, genealogies and town 
histories, periodical back numbers, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
We have special runs of BOUND and UNBOUND 
volumes of National Geographics, Natural History, 
Harpers Monthly, Readers Digests, St. Nicholas Maga- 
zines. Write for list with prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., Dept. L., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. We also buy books and magazines. Send us your list. 


N.B. We would appreciate if Librarians will kindly refer 
individuals seeking out of print books to our service, 


SPEEDY BINDERS 


Here is a new binder specially made for stapling. 
Simply place the pamphlet between the binder 
covers . . . staple it . . . and you're ready to 
use it. There is nothing to moisten — no drilling 
or sewing. 


Speedy Binder covers are smooth finish, light green, long 
wearing pressboord with nipped corners. Binding cloth is 
dark green covering the hinge strip which is mode of 
special material for easy stapling. 

. for use with No. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 





\.L.A. Bulletin 





for paper-covered pamphlets! 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Man under 35. Varied experience. A.B. 
B.S. in L.S. Desires position Arizona or New 
Mexico. Available January, 1951. B292 


LIBRARIAN, 2 yrs. professional experience, 
desires position in reference and/or circulation 
in NYC area. B298 

Library school graduate with 15 years ex- 
perience in large city public and 5 years in 
business newspaper libraries wishes position in 
Chicago or suburbs. B299 


Positions Open 


Cataloger for Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches, Texas. Must have fifth year 
of ls. training and library experience, 
preferably cataloging. Prefer woman under 40 
but will consider man. Immediate appoint- 
ment at $3500.00 on 12 months basis. For de- 
tails write Mildred Wyatt, Librarian. 

FIRST ASSISTANT IN CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENT with staff of 18. College and 
Library degrees required. 40 hour, 5 day 
week. 4 weeks vacation. Sick leave. Retire- 
ment plan. $3960-$4560. INDIANAPOLIS 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

San Die go Public Library needs Branch and 
Children’s Librarians, L.S.” De gree. Entrance 
salary, $2,928, Maximum $3,384. Library has 
eleven branches, planning new main building. 
Apply to City Civil Service Commission, Civic 
Center Building, San Diego, California. 

Positions Ope n in Missouri: Librarians for 
Municipal, ( ‘ounty, Regional and School Librar- 
ies. All kinds of staff vacancies. $3000 and 
up. Apply: Missouri State Library, State Office 
Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Wanted, trained 
librarian to take charge of school library service 
in the Fraser Valley. Qualifications—graduation 
from approved library school, experience desir- 
able but not essential. Starting salary $2160, 
5-day week, 3 weeks paid vacation, reasonable 
sick leave. For further particulars, apply to 
Regional Librarian, Fraser Valley Union Li- 
brary, Abbotsford, British Columbia, Canada. 

Reference and circulation assistant. Mid- 
western college in metropolitan area. Library 
school graduate. Maximum age, 35. Salary 
about $3000.00. 40 hour week. 1 month vaca- 
tion. Retirement plan. B29] 

Head of Circulation. Young Adult Librarian. 


some 


tion. Retirement and sick leave. B293 
School Bookmobile Librarian, Library degree 

preferably with teacher training and/or teach- 

ing experience. Service to 17 schools and 2 


institutions. Driver and clerical workers pro- 
vided. Salary $2808 to $3400 depending upon 
experience. Lucas County Library, Maumee, 
Ohio. : 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN to take charge of 
small branch in residential section. Graduation 
from an accredited library school and some ex- 
perience required, Portland, Maine, Public Li- 
brary. 

ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY: Positions 
open: Children’s Librarian; Branch Adult Assist- 
ant; General Assistant on Bookmobile; Young 
People’s Librarian. Present salary $2,800. Ef- 
fective January 1951, $2,900 with five annual 
increments to $3,500. College degree plus li- 
brary school degree required. Address Person- 


_ Officer, Enoch Pratt Free Libr: iry, Baltimore 
1, Maryland. 
Catalog and reference librarian. New posi- 


tion in growing library for library school gradu- 
ate, Salary open. Apply Ingh: am County Li- 
brary, Mason, Michigan. 

County Library position open. Strictly agri- 
cultural. Pleasant living conditions. Salary 
$3,000. Apply West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, Morgantown, W.Va. 

Field Worker needed for southern West Vir- 
ginia counties. wings 5 $3600. Liberal annual 
leave and sick leave. 37% hour week. Admin- 
istrative position eee: previous experience 
in extension work. Apply West Virginia Library 
Commission, Morgantown, W.Va. 

Assistant librarian, duties to include children’s 


work. Salary $3,000, 4-week vacation, sick 
leave. Must have library degree and be able 
to drive. Apply to: Florence E. Biller, Librar- 


ian, Whitman County Library, Colfax, Washing- 
ton. 

Library Assistant for part time cataloging and 
ge a library work; full time cataloger 
for Pacific Northwest U niversity library. Good 
salary and working conditions. Young progres- 
sive staff. B300 

DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY. Children’s, 
Branch Adult, Youth Service and Music Librar- 
ians. Beginning salary $3000 or $3382 de- 
pending on experience. Step increases to $3928. 
Retirement system, five day week, opportunities 


also 





Midwest public library. Beginning salary for for advancement. Apply to Personnel Director, 
each $3000. 5 dav, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vaca- Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol 
lar and a half Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fill 
staff positions Deadline: tenth of month preceding publications. Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 
the Bulletin offic: 
375 
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Select books 
from our Ed- 
ucational Cata- 
logs, mailed free 
on request. Mem- 
tion subjects de- 
sired. Complete 
7 catalog ready sum- 
77 mer of 1950. 
j TO SELL—send us 
list of any books you 
‘7 may have for sale or 
exchange. 







BUY + SELL 
NEW— USED 
TEXT and REFERENCE 


Many Out-of-Print Titles in Stock 


‘ 
yy Stee 











COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


NCETM 
for only Z¢ 
with MYS TIK, the only self-sealing, 


Quick, permanent book repairing with MYSTIK 





the plastic finished cloth tape. Just tear to desired 


Ready in November! 


7TH EDITION 


WHO'S WHO 
N 


| 
COLORED 
A 


ERICA 


biograr ca 


CHRISTIAN E. BURCKEL & 
ASSOCIATES* 


33 & 35 Washington Street, Yonkers, N.Y. 


* Publishers of The College Blue Book 
and other Technical Manuals 


— 


colored cloth tape 


Look at these prices 








ALEXANDER-STAFFORD 


length and press on. No mess... no sticky fingers. Width 3 Yds. 15 Yds. 

Comes in three lengths . . . including the money- %, $ .25 $1.00 
saving 60 yd. roll. In 7 attractive a 

colors—black, brown, green, red, 2, * 2.67 

blue, white and wine. a 1.00 4.00 

4” 1.34 5.34 


Cellophane Tapes and Dispensers 
Complete line of Scotch Cellophane 
[apes and Dispensers. Also Scotch 


Edger for wrinkle-proof edges on 





any material. 


CORPORATION 


Convenient Terms ¢ 
Transportation paid in U.S.A. ~ 


Two per cent—Net 30 days. 


One lonia Avenue, N.W. — Grand Rapids 2, Michigan | 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement 


in the A.L.A. Bulletin 








Orange \ 


| 


1 architects confronted with increasing costs 
ling construction, operation, and maintenance 
write for a free copy of our new bulletin 

» 1 S\ Compact Stora 


SNEAD & Company 


n of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


irginia Phone Orange 2501 








SNEAD PRODUCTS 








; . . vs ’ , 
Steel Bookstack S, Single and 


Multitier 

Snead System Compact Stor- 
age 

Deck Fleors, Concrete, Sts 
Marble, etc. 

Stack Stairs and Elevator 
Enclo ure 

Automatic Book Conveyor 

Carrels, Study Units and 
O fice Enclosures 

Vo able Partitions 

Louverall Ceiling Lighting 


& Acoustical Treatmen 


Stack Accessories 
Wood Library Furniture and 
Equipment, nec ly design 

for simpre ved functional 


’ ys 
aiue and charm 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 





RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 E. HURON ST. 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


University of fichigan 
General Library 


Ann Arbor 21, Mich. . 


What Educators Are Saying 
About the New 


“The home or school that adds these 14 
volumes to its shelves, brings in a whole 
treasure trove at one fell swoop.” 


The Christian Science Monitor 
November 12, 1949. 


“Childcraft is the most usable set of 
books on child development yet pub 
lished. The art teacher and parent will 
undoubtedly find a thousand uses for 
the contents on its vast array of pages.” 

Design, the creative magazine 


for art teachers and professionals 
December, 1949. 


“Among the uses for Childcraft at home 
or in school we would stress the enrich 
ment of school work, browsing on rainy 
or lazy days and reading aloud before 
nap or bedtime. Here is one tool for bet 
ter living which will grow sharper with 
use.” 


Richard James Hurley, in the 
Catholic Library World, May, 1949. 


“Highly recommended for home and 
school use, prekindergarten through 
grade four.” 

Lutheran Education, May, 1950. 


“A school could not make a better in 
vestment than to have Childcraft made 
available in each elementary school. It 
would be an equally good investment in 
any home having elementary grade 
children.” 

Science Education, October, 1949. 


“Parents who follow the counsel in 
these volumes will be in a better posi 
tion to cope with the complicated prob 
lems of bringing up children. Teachers 
will return to them again and again for 
stories, things to do, and explanations 
of the scientific world.” 
Teacher Edition, Senior Scholastic 
Decem‘er 14, 1949. 


“The fourteen volumes of this new, re 
vised edition of Childcraft are of such 
quality that one wishes they might find 
their way into every crossroads school 
as well as into the homes where there 
are children of preschool and elemen- 
tary school age.” 

Ruth G. Strickland, Editor 


Books for Teachers section of 
Childhood Education, April, 1950. 


NEW SCHOOL index entitled “Childcraft as an Aid to Teachers” is now available, 
A compiled by Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, Director of Childcraft School and Library 


Service, with Eloise Rue, nationally known compiler of subject indexes to books 
for primary and intermediate grades, and Effie LaPlante of the Chicago Board of 
Education Library serving as consultants. Single copy of the index, free. Additional 
copies, 50 cents each. 


Does your library have Childcraft? A loan set of the new edition, with the new 
school index, will be sent for examination to any public or parochial school or any 
public library on request, without obligation. 


For further information about Childcraft write Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational 
Division, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





